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lt is true that the discovery of new pro- 
cesses of manufacture will undoubtedly continue, 
and this will act as an ameliorating influence, 
but it will not. leave room for a marked exten= 
sion, such as has been witnessed during the last 
titty years, or afford a remunerative employment 
of the vast amount of capital which has been 
created during that period. 


The market price of products will continue 
low, no matter what the cost of production may 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


UNDERWOOD UNDERWOOD 


The day of large protits is probably past. 


There may be room for further intensive, 
but not extensive, development of industry An 
the present area of civilization. 
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‘TOMORROW 


“The chief causes of depressions seem to be (1) 
overproduction of specific articles due to poor coordi- 
nation within industry and (2) failure of coordination 


“Our own system has many defects. We need not 
agree with Russia’s philosophy to see that she has 


A LOOK AHEAD proved that society is capable of setting up plans for 


fare of the most intense kind, have created a 
psychology that will serve to push the revised 
Wagener bill to passage. 

The new bill is different from the original drait 
which caused so much criticism. Instead of being 
one-sided it now is broader and more comprchensive. 
With some changes here and there. it deserves to 
pass. 

This is because, when all is said and done, the new 
bill is really a correction of the blunder made in the 
famous section 7-a of the national industrial recovery 
act the language of which was so vague and mis- 
chievous that it may be said to be largely responsible 
for the labor troubles we are witnessing today from 
coast to coast. 


G eer terror and bloodshed, industrial war- 


The new Wagener bill recog- 
nizes the many points made by 
critics of 7-a when it was be- 
fore Congress. But the legisia- 
tors then were too panicky and 
too subservient to the impulse of haste and rush to 
listen to logic and fact. 

Labor will not be too happy over ithe new Wagner 
but, on the other_hand,eannot afford to fight it. Em 
ployers who dislike any control over collective bar- 
gaining by governmental bodies wil! dislike the new 
Wagner bill. But, assuming the continued pres- 
ence of section 7-a, the new legislation is absolutely 
imperative. At least it coordinates all the concilia- 
tion machinery and labor adjustmeni activities of the 
federal government and may serve the purpose of 
restoring faith in the justice of government tri- 
bunals, a factor highly essential to the restoration 
of economic peace. 


NEITHER LABOR 
NOR INDUSTRY 
WILL LIKE BILL 


The President seems tired, his 
callers say. Obviously he wants 
to get rid of Congress. Mr. 
Roosevelt's poise in the face of 
the gruelling battle of the last 
few weeks is truly remarkable. We have never had 
aman in the White House who couid stand the gaff 
as he has this session. His good nature and poise are 
never ruffled or disturbed. He is badgered on every 
side by political currents. In the delicate business 
of guiding conference committees on legislation he 
has had to trade and bargain and, indeed, pass the 
buck to Capitol Hill so frequently that it would be 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


STRAIN BEGINS 
TO SHOW ON 
THE PRESIDENT 


between production and consumption due to faulty 
distribution of purchasing power. ... 

“Permanent, effective remedy lies in removing the 
fundamental causes of the business cycle. The attain- 
ment of coordination is partly a technical undertaking, 
but it is chiefly a task of substituting the public- 
spirited management of both the productive and the 
distributive machinery of the economic system for un- 


its own welfare, basing these plans upon the goals it 
desires and the materials with which it is familiar. 


“With Russia as an example, intelligent people in. 


America will become less and less willing to seek rem- 
edies for economic evils in inactivity. They will want 
to plan and to act. Their plans may range from a mild 
modification of the existing order to violent revolution. 
But they will all differ in quality from laissez faire.” 


bridled competitive profit-seeking. .... 
—Excerpts from recently published textbook “Our Economic Society” 


NDUSTRY in the United States is 

] ready to offer inventions and science 
as an answer to the question: What 
next for America? 

The industrialists and scientists refuse to 
accept the pessimism of the b<inessmen 
of another depression period, who saw in 
their plight an end to the extensive devel- 
opment of industry. 

At their gathering in Chicago, May 25, 
as guests of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of General Motors Corporation, these men 
rejected the theory that all that the future 
offers is a dividing of present jobs among 
a larger number of persons, and acceptance 
by the people of a permanently lower stand- 
ard of living. 

For the industrialists and the scientists 
who gave this country its machine for mass 
production expressed impatience at the 
delays of the financiers and the Govern- 
ment officials in working out adjustments 
that again will open markets. 


+ 


They are ready now to satisfy the wants 
of a people hungry for new cars, for new 
low-cost houses, for new marvels in radio, 
for new products of all kinds. 

In fact the producers of the country 
already are talking of airplanes supplied 
with power from stations on the ground, 
of electric motors run by sunlight, of elim- 
ination of infectious disease, of low-cost 
pre-fabricated houses that could wipe out 
slums at a price within reason. 


General Motors Gathering 
The occasion was the gathering of 509 
leaders of industry and science on the eve 


of the opening of the second year of the — 


Century of Progress Exposition. 

It was in the nature of a pre-view of 
industrial developments of the _ future. 
Among the statements presented at the 
meeting was a prediction made during the 
1884 depression by Carroll D. Wright, the 
first Commissioner of Labor in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The above 


What Next For America? < 


Ready to Supply Amazing Marvels in Mechanical Ingenuity, Industry and 
Science Await Only the Chance to. Go Into Action 


+ 


reproduction of an excerpt from Mr. 
Wright's report is indicative of the nature 
of the exhaustive study which was made 
at the time into the cause and remedies 
of industrial depressions. It is interesting 
to compare the predictions of that period 
with what has happened since, especially 
when it is noted that production has more 
than trebled and so has national income. 

Looking into the future Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and professor of economics at Colum- 
bia University, sees government restriction 
as a policy that will have to be followed, his 
theory being that economic planning ‘s 
necessary. 

Standing between all of these things and 
actuality is the single riddle of how to get 
the wheels of industry turning again. Once 
solved, industry's leaders announce their 
readiness to fill all needs. 

Details of the meeting in Chicago also a 
Summary of the 1884 reports, are to be 
found on Page 14. 
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A NEWS SURVEY 


NEW TRIBUNAL 
TO BE SET UP 
BY WAGNER BILL government to force men to work 


STRIKES MENACE 
TO RECOVERY 
MOVEMENT 


A N epidemic of strikes throughout the nation 


and resultant rioting in some places brought 
the labor problem sharply to the front in 
oficial Washington during the past week. 
President Roosevelt discussed the situation at great 
length with his advisers at the regular Friday cabinet 
meeting after which he expressed the hope that Con- 
gress would pass legislation before adjournment set 
ting up a tribunal that would have power to assist 
in the settling of labor disputes. At the Capitol the 
Senate Labor committee was rushing to completion 
the final draft of the revised Wagner bill providing 
for such legislation which will be presented to the 
Senate on Monday. 
‘t is not expected that this legis- 
lation will prevent strikes; it is 
beyond the authority of the federal 


against their will. On the other 
hand it cannot use coercion on employers. The most 
that can be done is to provide a tribunal with author- 
ity to take binding action when called on to act by 
both parties to a labor controversy. There is a tem- 
porary tribunal now, called the National Labor Board, 
set up by executive order but it has proved to be in- 
effective because there has always been a doubt as 
to its authority under the law. Most labor disputes 
in recent months have grown out of the so-called col- 
lective bargaining provision of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. The proposed new legislation 
will not settle the issue of majority rule versus pro- 
portional representation but it will enable the new 
board to decide which method shall prevail when both 
sides call on the board to act. In every case, how- 
ever, minority groups will always be given access to 
the management. 
The President thinks the legislation would be very 
helpful although he is under no illusion that it would 
be a “cure all” for — — 


Strikes” are regarded by the 
administration as offering the 
most serious threat at the recov- 
ery movement visible at the 
present time. Therefore every 
effort is being made through the NRA, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and other agencies of the government 
to ayert them wherever possible through the offer 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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GENTLY THE NRA REVIEW BOARD REVIEWS | 


{Continued 


of friendly offices of the govern- 
ment. 

The monthly ieport of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board showing a 
steady increase in the amount of 
currency of small denomination 
in circulation was pointed to 
with satisfaction as showing that 
the nation is slowly emerging 
from the depression. When 
“small money” moves it is re- 
garded as a sign that people are 
spending. 

That the administration is plan- 
ning no major change in its emer- 
gency policies was indicated by 
the reply which the President 
made to a question propounded at 
his Wednesday press conference. 
Publication of the Darrow report 
in which the charge was made 
that the NRA fostered monopoly 


led to rumors that the NRA might | 


be abandoned. The President 
was asked whether any change 
was contemplated with regard to 
the NRA after Congress ad- 
journed. He replied that there 
probably would be 
changes” as there have been in 
the past. Nothing else. This was 
interpreted as meaning that the 
NRA would carry on making only 
such changes in its operations as 
experience showed to be desir- 
able. 


The Darrow re- 


NRA AGAIN port and General 
UNDER FIRE Johnson's reply led 
IN SENATE to extensive debate 


in the Senate dur- 
ing the week over the effective- 
ness of the NRA. Senator Nye 
of North Dakota and Senator 
Borah of Idaho were the prin- 
cipal critics of the organization. 
They supported Mr. Darrow’s 
charge that the’ NRA was foster- 
ing monopolies and they sug- 
gested that the anti-trust laws be 
restored to full force and effect. 
Senator Wagner of New York, 
author of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and Senator Rob- 
inson, of Arkansas, the majority 
leader, ralked to the defense of 
the NRA. Mr. Wagner did not 
deny that monopolistic abuses 
still existed but he said that the 
recovery program had helped the 


“weekly | 


from Page 


| The President has not indicated 
whether he will accept the bill if 
it reaches him with the amend- 
ment attached although he has 
expressed his opposition to the 
McLeod bill which would pay off 
frozen deposits at 100 per cent. 
much more than depositors would 
realize under this plan. 


Advocates of the 


MAY FORCE plan believe that 
PRESIDENT the Presiden! 
TO SIGN would not dare to 


veto the bill if it 

reaches him with the amendment 
attached because without the 
legislation the permanent bank 
deposit guarantee insuring de- 
posits up to $10,000 would go into 
effect on July 1 next, which he 
does not want. The House also 
amended the bill increasing the 
guarantee to $5,000 but the Presi- 
dent already had agreed to this 
increase and Senate acceptance 
and presidential approval of it 
therefore is regarded as assured. 
Another measure passed by the 
House on Wednesday, after pre- 
vious favorable action by the | 
Senate, assures business and in- 
dustry of long term credit which 
they contend they have been un- 


—- 


A peaceful scene as John M. Zane (right) counsel for the Marquette Corporation shakes an emphatic 
finger under the nose of Chairman Clarence Darrow. At extreme left, Charles Edward Russell, said to 
have taken a prominent part in preparing the board’s report which precipitated nation-wide furor. 


Underwood & Underwood 


able to get from commercial 
banks. This also is an adminis- 
tration measure. : 

=F 


: Changes in the 
INDUSTRIAL — Senate bill made hy 
LOANS NOW the House make it 
ASSURED necessary for the 
bill to go to con- 
ference but no difficulty in reach- 
ing an agreement is expected and | |: 
the bill probably will reach the 
White House during the coming , 
week, concern 
The House bill reduces the | 
amount provided in the Senate 
measure to be made available for | 
loans for terms not exceeding five | 
years. lt makes the Reconstruc- | 


Administration to Press 


is felt in Washing- 
| ton over the outbreak of violent 
labor warfare. The spread of strikes 
and the bitterness displayed by 
workers is alarming to officials. 


If he must face a Summer of 


Power to Cope With Strikes Needed 
As Outbreaks Become More Violent 


— Which Creates Adjustment Board With Clearly Defined Power 


Passage of Wagner Bill, Just Reported in Senate, 


the Federal Government, the pros- 
pect of strikes and of violence has 
increased. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New | 
York, would meet that situation | 
with a new industrial adjustment | 


ization. This drive, unlike that cf 
last Summer, is coming in many in- 
stances from the rank and file of 
workers, who are not always friendly | 
with the American Federation of , 
Labor. 


ANTI-TRUST 


| UNLIKELY 


“small man” to recover from the | 


depression and its possibilities 
were still unexplored 


Complying with 


PRESIDENT the agreement 
ASKS SILVER made with the in- 
LEGISLATION “silver 


sistent 
bloc” in Congress,. 
the President on Tuesday sent to 
Congress a recommendation that 
it pass a silver bill at this session. 


A bill éarrying out his ideas was | 


introduced immediately in the 


Senate by Senator Pittman of 


Nevada, and is expected to pass 
both houses before adjournment. 

The administration’s silver pro- 
gram, as set forth in the bill, de- 
clares a national policy of having 
the nation’s metallic monetary 
base 75 per cent gold and 25 per 
cent silver, and provides for the 
purchase by the Treasury of sutf- 


cient silver to set up the 25 per | 


cent silver reserve. The Treas- 
ury is permitted to issue silver 
certificates against this silver re- 
serve but it explains that it in- 
tends to limit the issuance of cer- 
tificates to the cost of the silver. 


Whether this legislation is in- | 


flationary is a question. The 
Treasury contends that it is not 
inflationary because the new 
money that is printed and circu- 
lated will force other types of 
money out of circulation. The 
limited quantity of silver certifi- 
cates which the Treasury intends 
to issue is expected to prevent in- 
flation, that is, more money in cir- 
culation than business normally 
could absorb. 
vvy 
As was predicted, 


PAY-OFF PLANthe proposed silver | 


legislation is acom- | 
The si- | 


promise. 
| ver bloc are not 
entirely satisfied with the program 
but they regard it is a step for- 
ward to have silver recognized as 
a money base. The Pittman bill 
authorizes the President to go 
farther and nationalize all silver 
in the country as gold now is but 
it does not make it mandatory for 
him to use this authority. 
Another authorization to use 
“permissive” power was written 


into the bill passed by the House | 


on Wednesday extending for one 
-year from July 1 the temporary 
plan for insurance of bank de- 
posits. The provision authorizes 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to buy up at norma! 
business values the assets of 
closed banks. It is estimated that 
this provision if enacted into law 
would release more than a billion 
dollars in frozen deposits. 

The Senate already had passed 
the extension bill but it will have 
to vote on the amendment unless 
It is struck eut in conference. 


tion Finance Corporation the prir- | 


cipal lending agency whereas the 


Senate bill made the Federal Re- | 
serve banks the main lender. Both ' 


agencies are authorized. to make 
loans in both bills. 


The total 


amount to be made available is | 


$440,000,000, under-the House bill, 


$90,000,000 more than under the | 


Senate bill. / 
The President's decision not to 
insist on having the Federal Trade 
Commission administer the stock 
exchange control bill 
Senate and House conferees to 
reach an agreement on Saturday 
on disputed sections of the bill. 
Final passage of the measure in 
both Houses is expected eariy 
during the coming week with 


White House approval within a _ 


few days certain. 
F 


enabled © 


A special regula- © 


serious and destructive labor dis- 


putes, President Roosevelt wants to | 
be armed with authority to meet | 


the situation. 
he now is pressing for some action 
by Congress on the Wagner indus- 
trial disputes bill. Action on the 
bill was completed by the Senate 
Labor Committee May 26 and the 
committee planned to press for im- 


‘mediate enactment. 


Mr. Wagner's Plan 


At present, officials are confronted 
with employer distrust of the exist- 
ing National Labor Board, on the 
ground that it is partial to organ- 
ized labor, and with employe dis- 


That is the reason © 


trust of the Board on the ground , 


that it appears powerless to en- 
force its decisions. 

With 
willing to place its confidence in the 


board endowed with permanent 
status as a court of industrial rela- 
tions. 


Functions of Adjustment Board 


As favorably reported to the Sen- | 
, ate, the revised Wagner bill would 

create a national industrial adjust- 
ment board. This board, technically, . 


would operate under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Chief interest, however, centers in 
the outline of powers that could be 
exercised by the adjustment board. 

First of all, it is without asserted 
power to settle strikes by fiat. The 
request of parties to the dispute 
would be necessary to bring the 
board into play as an organization 


for arbitration. 


neither side to disputes | 


machinery of mediation provided by | 


A New- Bonanza For 


Collective Bargaining 
The principal power would be ex- 
ercised in enforcing the rights of 
collective bargaining as guaranteed 
under Section 7a of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. In this con- 
nection four “unfair labor practices” 


Also, unlike the situation prevail- 
ing a few months ago, the workers 
appear to have lost faith in the 


_ ability or willingness of the Federal 


Government to assure them _ the 
rights that they think they were 
given by Section 7a of the National 
Recovery Act. This, officials ex- 
plain, is one of the causes for strik- 
ing and for the tactics of violence 
employed in the strikes. 


Rioting and Killing 


nutshell, 


It is the violent nature of the dis- | 


turbances that most concerns of- 
ficials. 

In each of the major strikes and 
in most of the other disputes now in 
progress in nearly every city of the 


country, there is a demand on the 


part of the workers for recognition 
of their own unions. This is in ad- 
dition to the usual demand for an 
increase in wages and improved 
working conditions. 


Now there is threatened a strike © 


of 250.000 steel workers. The Amal- 


TARIFF POWER 
TO BE VOTED 
PRESIDENT 


if 


AGREEMENT tory commission of 
REACHED ON five men is to be set | 
STOCK BILL up to control stock 
| exchanges, as was 
provided in the Senate bill. This 
section was sponsored by Senator 
Glass who felt that the Federal 
Trade Commission, with all its 
_ other duties, could not properly 
- administer the law even if its 
_ membership were increased from 
five to seven members. The 
President took the opposite view 
and thought it would be an econ- 
omy to place the task in the hands 
of the commission instead of set- 
ting up a separate agency. 

The marginal requirements in 
the House bill prevailed. Brokers 
must require their customers to 
post an initial marginal require- 
ment of 45 per cent of the market 
value of the security on trans- 
actions for their speculative ac- 
counts. The Federal Reserve 
Board is given control over this 
section of the bill. 

It was indicated during the 
week that Congress would be 
ready to adjourn not later than 
June 9, althougn several meas- 
ures sponsored by the adminis- 
tration are still awaiting passage. 


Bank Depositors— 
Plan Passed by House Would, 


Give Billion and Quarter 
Now in Closed Banks 


A BILLION and a quarter dollars” 
| “lost” by bank depositors may be. 
‘handed back to them soon. | 
The House of Representatives has | 

| passed the Steagall bill authorizing 
| the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor-. 
poration to buy up at normal business! 
values the assets in banks closed as a' 
|result of last year’s banking holiday. 
The money which the FDIC thus 
hands over to the defunct banks is to 
_be passed on to the bank’s depositors. | 
| Thousands of banks and hundreds | 
'of thousands of depositors will benefit | 
‘from the bill if it is passed by the, 
‘Senate and signed by the President. , 
Closed national banks alone number 
1,600 and hold more than a billion’ 
‘dollars in frozen deposits. | 
What They Will Get 


The bill does not provide that frozen . 
deposits be repaid 100 per cent by the. 
| Government. The FDIC is to pay to 
_the closed banks only as much money | 
as is a fair purchase price for the re-. 
‘maining assets of the bank. If the 
_assets are good, the sum will be large; 


, if they are poor, the sum will be 
THREE MORE The President ;small. This money will be distributed 
said at his Wed- | to depositors and other creditors on a. 

MESSAGES nesday press con- | pro rata basis. 


“FOR CONGRESS ference that he | 


In some banks, therefore, the de- 
had 


three more | positors may get 10 per cent or less of 


| messages in mind to send to Con- their frozen accounts, in other banks, 
50 per cent or more, depending en- 
| tirely on the value of the bank’s as- 


gress before adjournment. One 
is the long-awaited debt message. 

Another message will relate to 
the tax on cocoanut oil which 
was placed in the revenue bill re- 
cently signed by the President. 
At the time of signing the Pres- 
ident said that he thought the 
tax did an injustice to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, but there were so 
many good features in the bill 
that he would sign the bill and 
later ask for further legislation 
repealing the tax on cocoanut oil. 

The third message will accoyp- 
_ pany reports which have been 
_ made to the President pursuant 
_ to a concurrent’ resolution (stead of up to three times, as at 
_ adopted by Congress in regard to | present. Since the FDIC has a cap- 

water use. 


—— 


_sets and the volume of its deposit lia- 
bilities. The total amount to be paid’ 
out is estimated at $1,250,000.000 or 

| slightly less. 

' The most important section of the 

i bill is the one authorizing the FDIC 

to buy up the closed bank assets at. 

-normal business values. 

‘is “permissive”. That is, the FDIC 
does not have to exercise it, but Leo T. 
Crowley, Chairman of the FDIC, has 
indicated that the plan will be car- 
‘ried out. Other sections of the bill 
provide: 


1. That the FDIC may issue bonds 


C. G. MARSHALL. | [Continued on Page 17, 


| be allowed to discharge or refuse to 


This power | 


‘up to five times its capitalization in-. 


italization of $450.000.000, its bond issu-, 
Column 5.) going an intensive drive for union- ,; [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) } 


gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers has demanded 
recognition of its union by the big 
steel companies.. The companies 
have been given until June 10 to 
make their answer. It is to be a 
refusal of the demands, according 
to expressions made by executives 
at the meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

This points to a possible serious 
struggle in the steel industry that 
officials think would spread rapidly 
to other industries. Steel strikes in 
the past frequently have been at- | 
tended by violence. 

Employers Opposed 

It is because of this situation that 
attention now is turned again to | 
the Wagner bill. This proposed leg- 
islation has been greatly changed 
from the original form in which it | 
attracted vehement opposition from 


| When’s a Bottle Full? | 
hoosing. 
“2 That aie must not inter- i An F ACA P r oblem— 


fere with the rights of employes to | 
organize for purpose of collective | 
bargaining. 

3. That “company dominated” 
unions, as distinct from company | 


would be outlawed. 

On the issue of majority rule in 
the ranks of labor, the point of con- 
tention that has largely destroyed 
the effectiveness of the present Na- 
tional Labor Board, a compromise 
has been worked out. 

This compromise provides that the 
industrial adjustment board shall 
have the power to decide whether 
the vote of a majority of workers in 
a plant on the subject of union rec- 
ognition shall be binding on all 
workers. It also sets out that a 
minority of workers must always 
have access to the management. 
The objective in this provision is to 
obtain flexibility. 

Unfair Practices 


The ‘unfair labor practices” defi- 
nitely to be outlawed are listed in 
the bill. These provisions are: 

1. That employers must not use 
restraint or coercion on employes in 
matters pertaining to their rights to | 

orm labor organizations of their | 


Deceptive Shapes and Sizes of | 
Liquor Containers, and Ques- 
tion of Standardizing 


Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


surprising if he were not worn 
out. He will welcome that ocean 
cruise in June. 

Mr. Roosevelt has given way 
on the matter of a separate com- 
mission to administer the se- 
curities act of 1933 and the 
stock exchange control bill now 
in conference. Dr. James M. 
Landis, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, will be transferred 
to the new commission, but it is 
doubtful whether any commis- 
sioners will be confirmed by the 
Senate at this session. There is 
a disposition to suggest recess 
appointments and then review 
the work of the commissioners at 
the January session of Congress. 


Rebuilding and 


reorganizing the 
LEGISLATION NRA is a definite 
part of the Ad- 


ininistration’s 


program, but it would prefer to | 


do the job after Congress goes 
home. For one thing Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, is insistent on 
restoring the anti-trust laws. 
Senator Nye is active, too, in 
championing the cause of the 
small business man. But Con- 
gress will not do anything about 
new legislation on the trust ques- 
tion at this time. 

There's ample authority for a 
reorganization by placing the 
principal administrative duties 
of the NRA in the Department 
of Commerce, and the quasi-ju- 
dicial functions in the Federal 
Trade Commission. This would 


mean retaining the code system 


for certain specific problems 
and giving the power of review 
to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Something of this kind 
may be looked for. The details 
will not be known for another 
month. 

The President’s move on silver 
was successful in squelching a 
revolt in his own party in Con- 
gress. If the bill is passed, as 
seems likely at this moment, 
there is ample time in which to 
decide how extensively silver 
shall be used as a metallic re- 
serve. Also the silver weapon 
may come in handy when final 
negotiations for stabilization of 
gold currencies are reached. In 
Mr. Roosevelt has 
not lost anything by the transac- 
tion and he may have gained lev- 
erage for world conferences of 
the future. 


Power to nego- 
reciprocal 
tariffs will be 
granted the Pres- 
dent by Congress, 
but amendments to permit hear- 
ings will be accepted provided 
the process does not tie the nego- 
tiator’s hands. States with pro- 
tected industries are uneasy and 
nervous. The Administration 
recognizes this as an important 
factor and feels it cannot very 
well by reassurance proclaim 
what will or will not be done 
without interfering with the bar- 
gaining process that will follow 


the enactment o1 the bill. It’s 


another delicate question that re- 
quires most skiliful handling. 
Clearly the executive branch of 
the government is at present 
much more concerned about get- 
ting the powers it thinks are nec- 
essary than in try'ng to define 
or explain how such powers will 
be used. Hence uncertainty is 
inevitable and business mean- 
while suffers and morale is low- 
ered. 

The housing program has 
many flaws and drawbacks in it, 
but the push to get homes mod- 
ernized and to build a few slum 
clearance projects here and there 
has behind it copsiderable drive. 
The difficulty of getting low-cost 
land for slum projects and the 
unwillingness of many people to 
go in debt to repair their own 
homes are obstacles not easily 
overcome. But the presence of 
the credit machinery will have a 
healthful effect and as recovery 
proceeds, the need for govern- 
ment aid will be diminished. 


We are wit- 
PRODUCTION nessing the 
(OF TEXTILES textile industry 


employers. They still are deeply | 


opposed to its enactment. 

President Rosevelt, however, takes 
the position that he cannot devote 
his time to the settlement of a large 
number of disputes. The automo- 


bile dispute took more than a week: 


out of his schedule during a period 
of stress in regular official business. 
A few more situations of that kind 
and, the President explains, he 
would be devoting all of his time to 
arbitration. 

That explains the reason for new 
pressure back of the Wagner bill. 
The President desires some agency 
with power to handle the growing 
number of disputes. What atti- 
tude Congress will take is uncer- 
tain. 


RESTRICTED an illustration of 

“planning” as the 
term is used in the NRA. For 
twelve weeks this Summer ma- 
chine operations are to be cut 
25 per cent. This slows up pro- 
duction to prevent price cutting. 
Higher prices under the code 
caused a slowing of consump- 
tion. Normally this would mean 
drastic reductions in price so as 
to move goods. Now it means 
slowing down the machines. It’s 
an experiment in the philosophy 
of restriction of output which 
should be carefully studied by 


_ all industry. 


The same theory underlies 
the restriction of farm produc- 
tion. Less has been grown and 


' drought has added to the restric- 


tion of supply. Those who have 
grain to sell will benefit but those 
injured by nature will lose., 
Meanwhile the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 
grows larger and larger. It had 
100 people at the start. Now it 
has more than 4,440. About 200 
lawyers are on its pay roll try- 
ing to work out the legal aspects. 
And the enforcement job grow- 
ing out of the Bankhead cotton 
control law has hardly started 
yet. 
Secretary Wal- 
NEW DEALERS ace knows, there- 


FEEL PROGRESS fore, he must 


BEING MADE poees the impor- 


tance of foreign 
markets to increase the volume 


of sales of American farm prod- 


ucts. He sees ahead already 3,- 
000,000 farmers with contracts to 
reduce acreage in return for gov- 
ernment subsidies. This means 
a host of legal problems and po- 
litical turmoil. Urban resent- 
ment against processing taxes 
and higher costs of living is com- 
ing. 

The attitude nevertheless of 
the New Dealers remains on the 
whole, one of high courage and 
determination. They have been 
sobered by their responsibilities 
since a year ago, and they have 
the feeling that the country in 
general has made_ substantial 
progress. 

The problems that lie ahead, 
however, are more difficult than 
those that have been ecountered 
already. For the recovery ma- 
chine needs time. It asks pa- 
tience and plenty of voluntary 
cooperation not always easy to 
get as compulsion and arbitrary 


power are here and there wielded 


clumsily by untrained and inex- 
perienced personnel. 

The next fortnight should see 

a gradual clearing of the air and 

a clearing for action by the New 

Deal when Congress goes home. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


unions actually run by the em- | 
ployes, would be prohibited. " 
4. That an employer would have That 
the right to hire or fire on the basis when it's full? . 
No, this 1s not a conundrum; it’s 


of merit of workmen, but would not the 
Control Administration spent an en- 
tire day last week trying to solve it. 
The opposition of employers to Members of all branches of the liquor 
the Wagner plan for a new labor ‘dustry offered various answers at a 
board has been so intense that ac- ering held by the FACA May 24. 
tion by Congress in the closing days The big question centered around 
of the session had been considered deceptive bottles, whether they were 
remote. Now, however, the rioting deceptive intentionally or not. Joseph 
and bloodshed in Toledo, in Minne-  H. Choate, Jr., chairman of the FACA, 
apolis and on the Pacific Coast have and Dr. J. M. Doran, supervisor of the 
caused the President to ask for leg- Distillers’ Code Authority, were among | 
islation. those who contended that a bottle 
Something Need which holds only four-fifths of a 
Until now, ne nen gh Wash- | quart but looks as if it holds a quart 
ington have taken the attitude that. Chalr- 
the wave of labor disputes was just the 
gone a change in attitude. The and a regulation amount of liquor in 
feeling now is that strikes are a it. The query developed the fact that 
decided threat to the whole recov- there were arene obstacles - the 
ery program and that there must way of standardizing liquor contain- 


be some powerful machinery avail- 

able to use in dealing with them. 
As Washington now views the 

labor scene, the country is under- 


hire a man because of union affili- 
ation. 


rs, 

As a whole, it appeared in the. 
course of the all-day hearing that the 
distillers would like a _ standardized 
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New Commission SELLING CANDY BY LOTTERY 

THE STORY Can Unele Sam Supplant CONSIDERED GOOD FORM 
OF THE Regulating Acts The Local Police Maybe it's good taste, but the Federal the consumers’ tendency to prefer candy 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


A JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS ON LAFAYETTE DAY—WASH- 
INGTON’S LOST SWORD—THE SILVER MESSAGE, A COMPRO- 
MISE—AND A BRILLIANT BUT INFORMAL RECEPTION 


S THE President took his weekly 
trip down the Potomac he rum- 
inated on the course he must chart 
through two storms that were 
gathering on the horizon: the de- 
tonations to be released from the 
Darrow report, scheduled to appear 
Monday, and the message on silver 
wrung from his pen by persistent 
advocates. And it was a short 
cruise, too, for he had to dock early 
enough Sunday to participate in the 
celebration in honor of Lafayette. 
Congress had met in joint session, 
the galleries were gay with Summer 
dresses and the floor with uniforms. 
The Vice President was in his place, 
beside Speaker Rainey, the black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court 
were solemnly seated before him 
with 37 members of the diplomatic 
corps, General Pershing, officers of 
the General Staff, and other dig- 
nitaries. Then, at the entrance 
close beside the Speaker, the Presi- 
dential party made its appearance 
and was greeted by a salvo of ap- 
plause which previous entrants had 
shared. 


The President had brought with 


him his historic sword, made for 
George Washington, lost during the 
French Revolution and only re- 
cently sent to America. It lay with 
its golden hilt in a glass case before 
him, as he spoke. 

Q% MONDAY nature again nudged 

Congress with a climbing mer- 
cury and the urge for early ad- 
journment grew. But the agenda 
remained full with more to come as 
the week progressed. The serious 
drought situation brought Harry 
Hopkins to the White House and 
sped plans for the subsistence farms 
—land and equipment ‘from the 


Government for small farmers now . 


on relief, which would sustain them 
and jobs on Public Works, highways 
particularly, which would lift ex- 
istence to living. 

Legislators from the _ tobacco 
States were heard from again, seek- 
ing Presidential support for a tax 
reduction in their products. But 
there was no indication that the 
President had changed his mind on 
that subject. If the money could 
be secured elsewhere, well and good, 
otherwise the smokers should either 
continue to pay their tithe or change 
their habits. 

N TUESDAY the weather was 
back to normal but the storm 
raged about the NRA. It did not 
reach the White House. The Silver 
message was the chief subject of in- 
terest emanating from that source. 
It contained much of what might 
have been expected. Not enough 
for some of the Bloc, too much for 
some of the stocks on the stock 
market. Careful examination, how- 
ever, revealed plenty of loopholes in 
the document through which to 
escape the dreaded inflation, if a 
zealous Congress didn’t plug them. 
Key Pittman, Nevada’s silver Sen- 
ator, looked upon the measure as a 
half-loaf infinitely better than none. 
x * 
ON WEDNESDAY returning pros- 
perity and its concomitant 
strikes brought Donald Richberg 
and General Johnson to the White 
House. Such was the supposition. 
Steel and dye codes, it was admit- 
ted, were discussed. Oil came in 
for its share of official notice, too, 
when a letter on White House sta- 
tionery reached Messrs. Rayburn 
and Logan, respective heads of the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Senate Mines com- 
mittee, urging a tightening of the 
laws. 

An attempt to bring the Darrow 
controversy to the President's door- 
step at the Press Conference failed. 
With an apt quotation questioning 
was forestalled: “res ipsa loquitor,” 

Mr. Roosevelt. ; 

As the cleaning up the siate 


there were messages to be prepared 


on the war-debts and cocoanut oil, 
the latter seeking to right a wrong 
which the President felt had been 
done to the Philippines in the tax 
on its product included in the rev- 
enue bill. And then there was the 
subject of the waterways—or as the 
President phrased it to broaden the 
scope of his intent, “water use” 
which he explained, included, beside 
power, soil erosion, forestry, margi- 
nal lands. It was this, perhaps, that 
had misled reporters into predicting 


earlier a message on social legislation. 


There was to be none such. This 
was it. Its purpose was to secure a 
report on a general policy rather 
than to attempt to initiate the 
framing of new laws now. A sep- 
arate communication would deal 
with old age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

And then, as if to encourage the 
good work among the waterways 
came word of a bill, introduced in 
Congress by Representative Mitchell 
(Dem.), of Tenn., to name a moun- 
tain in Tennessee, State of the Mus- 
cle Shoals adventure, Mt. Roose- 
velt. 

* 

HURSDAY capital and _ labor 
tasted blood. Reports on the 
Strike in Toledo and threatened 
Strikes elsewhere sent Senator Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of N. Y., to urge sup- 
port for immediate action on his 
bill to strengthen the Labor Board. 
His Colorado colleague, Senator 
Costigan (Dem.), came with him 
and they spoke for the anti-lynch- 
ing measure as well. For the for- 


( mer, at least, there was encourage- 
ment. 

All week the debate on the tariff 
had continued and Senator Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Ark., after talking 
with his Chief, announced to the 
reporters that if the talk didn’t stop 

he would call morning sessions. 
' Silver, he said, would follow the 
tariff. 

A visitor at the White House, one 
important enough apparently to be 
met at the station by Marvin Mc- 
Intyre, official greeter, was William 
Randolph Hearst, whose editorials 
haven’t always been too kindly to- 
ward the New Deal, but who con- 
ferred long and left commenting on 
the excellent health of the Presi- 
dent. 

On Thursday the telephone of the 
Ceremonial . Officer received some 
calls from newspapermen who were 
not society editors. 

“What,” they asked, “did ‘sea- 
sonal dress’ mean?” And they asked 
for personal not professional rea- 
sons. They had been invited to a 
White House “at home.” 

Seasonal dress meant—well, not 
tails anyhow. So that evening, 
amidst a typical Washington down- 
pour many pairs of flanneled legs 
leapt nimbly from taxicab to shel- 
tering awning. Fourteen hundred 
guest cards issued tojnewspapermen 
and women and their respective 
wives, husbands or what had you. 
It was a great affair. Pop! as you 
entered the East Room there was 
Mrs. Roosevelt, with Mrs. Vice-Presi- 
ident Garner by her side, with a 
_ ready smile and handclasp. 
| At the end of the hall, in a din- 
| ner jacket surrounded by watchful 


young men in white trousers and | 


_ brown coats with the smiling and 
rubicund Mr. Garner at his right, sat 
the President. The East Room was 
soon jammed and then the jazz 
band—yes, jazz, with a cavorting 
leader and comedy cellist doing 
their stuff. And there was a news- 
paper octette and singers singing 
the songs that everybody knew. 

Mrs. Dall, blond, ebullient and 
charming, was the belle of the ball 
as she danced in the arms of a 
handsome white-jacketed aide. 
Brain-truster Tugwell, who could be 
' a heart-buster, too, if he half tried, 
' was elegantly “incorrect” in full 
evening regalia but he looked far 
too handsome to be blamed by the 
ladies. It was as democratic a gath- 
ering as perhaps the gold and silver 
splendor of the White House has 
witnessed in many a day. And— 
there was plenty of lemonade, cake 
and ice-cream. 

Labor troubles hung heavily over 
the week-end and the President, 
heretofore cool to immediate enact- 
ment of the Wagner legislation, ad- 
mitted that it would be “helpful” 
now. At the Press Conference he 
spoke freely of the labor situation, 
but “off the record” since the many 
complications in specific cases made 
comment unwise. It was an inter- 
esting meeting though it developed 
little news for the outside world. 
Elliot Roosevelt, his hat and a news- 
paper in his hands sat behind the 
| President. 

Henry Morgenthau leaned on the 
stand that holds one of the strange 
mementoes sent by the President’s 
admirers—one of the few that have 
held their place long. It is a box 
with a glass front, showing a mar- 
ionette figure of some naval hero 
with cutlass swinging as he defies 
the enemy from a heaving quarter- 
deck with sail and halyard and 
cursory billows in faithful detail. 
An electric bulb illuminates the 
figure. Today it seemed symbolic— 
rough weather ahead but plenty of 
fighting spirit to meet it. 


---- 


Giving Cities Chance 


To Readjust Debts 


Municipal Bankruptey Act. 


Signed by President 


The new municipal bankruptcy law, en- 
‘abling cities and other Government units 
in distress to adjust debts by court ap- 
proved agreements with major creditor 


interests notwithstanding opposition of |. 


minority blocs, follows a practice already 
prevailing in Germany and in Canadian 
provinces. 

_ President Roosevelt signed the bill (H. 
|R. 5950) on May 24. It is an emergency 
‘measure limited to two vears. It gives 
bankruptcy courts, in addition to juris- 
diction in voluntary and involuntary pro- 
ceedings to adjudge persons bankrupt, 
|the right to exercise original jurisdiction 
for relief of any county, city, village, town, 
tax or assessment district, school, drain- 
| age, irrigation, levee, sewer, port or other 
taxing districts. Approximately 2.000 tax- 
ing units are said to be in default. 

The new law requires consent of 51 per 
cent in amount of accounts of the credi- 
tors to file a petition for benefits under 
the act, and 75 per cent of the creditors, 
in amount, must consent before the plan 
is made effective by court confirmation. 
The petition must state willingness for 
-& readjustment plan, to be submitted or 

| accompanying the petition. An exception 
is that in cases of drainage, irrigation, re- 
Clamation and levee districts only 30 per 
‘cent need consent to petition and 66 2,3 
per cent to confirm the composition of the 
debts. 

_ The McKeown corporate bankrptcy bill 
(HH. R. 5884) to enable corporations in 
|bankrptcy to reorganize, passed by both 
houses, has just been agreed upon in 
conference. It retains the limit of rent 
‘Claims to one year after surrender of 
Premises plus accrued unpaid rent. It 
requires bankruptcy courts within 30 days 
to appoint conciliation commissioners in 
jevery county of 500 population or more. 


Of Stock Traders 


Securities Exchange Bill 
Compromise Carries Out 
House’s Wishes on Mar- 
gin Restrictions 


From the original issuance of securities 
to their back-and-forth trading in the 
Stock exchanges, the Federal Government 
will exercise a dominant control through 
a brand new commission soon to be 
created. 

The oljd process of barter between Sen- 
,ate and House led to a conference agree- 
|ment May 26 on how the Government 
/Should round up the bulls and the bears. 

The agreement paves the wav for fina! 
passage during the current week of the 
new Securities Exchance Act of 1934. 


and softet.. The bill completes the Gov- 
ernment’s program for regulation of in- 
vestment credit. 

Confidently expected is approval of the 
agreement by Congress since President 


abide by the compromise bill. 
as head of the new commission is Com- 


ities Act of 1933. He played a leading 
pert in drafting both plans. 

Points of Difference 
| Up to May 26 two important differences 
| between the House and Senate over the 
.stock market bill had blocked its pas- 
|sage. These differences were: 
1, The Senate wanted the bill admin- 
‘istered by a new commission of five mem- 
|bers. The House, with the support of 
President Roosevelt. wanted the act ad- 


ministered by the Federal Trade Commis- 


| sion. 


‘in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
‘Board the question of restricting “mar- 
accounts. The House wanted to set 
}an original limitation on margin transac- 
_tions which would show the intent of 
'Congress and which the Federal Reserve 
Board could change later if necessary. 


Each House Yields 

To iron out these differences the House 
and Senate conferees last week resorted 
to the trading. Yielding tothe Senate on 
the first question, the House agreed to let 
ithe Act be administered by a new com- 
mission. The Senate. vielding to the 
House on the next question, agreed to let 
‘the bill carry an original restriction on 
margins. This compromise was expected 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


which Congress last week agreed to clarify . 


missioner Landis of the Federal Trade. 
Commission, now administering the Secur- | 


2. The Senate wanted to leave entirely . 


Prof. Moley’s View That Federal Government Cannot Be 
Efficient in Nation-wide Enforcement 


Uncle Sam can never be an efficient |. 


police officer for the entire country, 

This is the warning of Prof. Raymond 
Moley, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, who last week finished for President 
Roosevelt and Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings the first section of a report on 
the Federal Government's place in the 
crime war. 

Upon local and State efforts depends 


the success of any drive against lawless-| @ 


ness, according to Prof. Moley. Although | 
he held that most of the new Federal | 
crime laws may be justified by emergen- | 
cies, Prof. Moley declared that improve- 
ment in local law enforcement will do| 
more to kill off crime than any Federal | 


laws. | 
The Ultima e Effects 
“To shift any large number of criminal | 


cases, either in law or in fact, from State 


to Federal jurisdiction or to their joint 
jurisdiction, would perhaps actually re-| 
duce the net effective result, and if ac-| 


companied by a proportionate increase in | 
Roosevelt has indicated his willingness to. 


Suggested | 


Federal police personnel, might develop a | 
great, unwieldy administrative machine | 
which would collapse from its | 
weight,” Prof. Moley cautioned. 

“It may be argued,” he conceded, “that 
the failure of local law enforcement has 


become in some instances:so serious that | 
‘the Federal Government is bound to step 
in, regardless of all apparent difficulties 
Yet it is by no means certain that such | 


faults cannot be corrected by local action, 
as evidenced by the recent rehabilitation 
of police service in Chicago and elsewhere. 
If this process is extended, it is almost 
sure to produce much more substantial 


improvement than any large-scale Federal | 
‘crime, Prof. Moley found that many of. 


adventure in law enforcement. 

“There is no danger of autocracy or 
bureaucracy in our system if, while the 
interest and power of government in- 
creases, there be developed on the par: 
of the citizen an increasing participation 
in public affairs. It is when the citizen 
sits, back and permits an all-powerful 
government to take the conduct of his 
affairs completely out of his hands that 
the danger of autocratic government be- 
comes important. 


Benefits of Local Action 


“This: participation by the citizens is 
much easier and more effective when 


it is in the realm of local government, | 


because that is the government whicn 
touches him most intimately. 
quently, in the field of criminal justice, 


as in other fields, it is very important nct | 


to permit the citizen or his local govern- 
ment to get the idea that the suppression 


Trade Commission thinks it’s bad form 
to serve candy and lottery together. Ac- 
_ cordingly, the Commission, last week, is- 
isued complaints against two candy dis- 


|tributors, charging unfair methods of 
competition in interstate commerce. 


“When the Citizen 
Sits Back .. .”’ 


The firms are said by the Commission 
to distribute to carnivals, medicine shows, 
circuses, and burlesque theaters as well 
/as to wholesalers and retailers, packages 
‘or assortments of candy so packed and 


"| assembled as to involve the use of a lot- 
tery scheme when distributed to con- 


sumers. 


Not that the consumers object. It is 


with a possible prize attached which 
makes the Commission hold these prac- 
tices to be “to the prejudice of the pub- 
lic and of the respondents’ competitors” 
and to “constitute unfair methods of. come 
petition in interstate commerce.” 


These are two of a large number of 
cases involving candy with lotterv ideas 
attached which are coming up before the 
Commission. One of them, prosecuted by 
the Commission, was recently »efore the 
Supreme Court, which upheld the Com- 
mission in its contention that candy and 
lotteries do not legally mix within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, 


FOR THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
in the making of medicinal products we have been 


inspired and directed by one guiding principle: 


The 


own | 


| Local and State authorities 


Const-| in which telephone, telegraph, or othe: 


Harris & Ewing 
RAYMOND MOLEY 
must 
take main responsibility for 
reducing crime, he says 


enforcement machinery.” 

Turning to the specific legal measures 
which are being urged to increase the 
Federal Government's jurisdiction over 


emergency, 


right. 

| New Federal laws against kidnaping, 
'bank robberies, and racketeering, Prof. 
|Moley said, embody dangerously broad 
‘principles. The specific laws may be 
‘necessary to meet serious situations, he 
‘admitted, but he advised against allowing 
| these laws to set a precedent for further 
{extending the Federal Government's juris- 
diction over criminal affairs. 

Two Laws Approved 


enacted, extending the Federal Govern- 
ment’s powers over crimes of extortion 


interstate communication devices are used. 
‘He also approved the law making the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


of crime will be entirely assumed by Fed- 


them could be justified only on the ground | 
Others he found to be. 
Pudong sound. A few he condemned out- | 


Prof. Moley approved the law, recently. 


priceless ingredient 
of every product is the 
honor and integrity 


of its maker 
SQUIBB 


ER: SQuisB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Chemists ‘to the Medical Profession since 1858 


Squibh & Bons 


THE NEWEST 


Buick through and through, with Vailve-in-Head straight eight 
engine. Completely engineered by Buick, and no car at or any- 
where near its price is so finely engineered. 


| Go to your nearest Buick dealer and see these beautiful new cars. 


The newest Buick is going fast and furious. Price is 
selling it. Value is selling it. Size, reom and beauty 
are selling it. 93 horsepower — 85 miles an hour —10 
to 60 miles an hour in 21 seconds — 15-miles-per-gal- 
lon economy—117-inch wheelbase—these are selling it. 


DON’T DELAY—DRIVE IT—BUY IT—TO 


Series 40—5795 and up. Series 50—1110 to $1230. Series 60—-%1375 to $1675. Series 90-1875 to $2175. List prices at Flint, Mich. 


AND UP, LIST PRICES AT FLINT, MICHIGAN 


93 Horse Power - 
85 miles per hour - 


I5 miles per gallon! 


Body by Fisher 


DAY 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE + BUILT — BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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WHAT 


Darrow Report 


Is Disappointing 


THE PRESS 
ABOUT 


WORKING THE POOR BIRD TO DEATH 


To Most of Press: 


Controversy Now Is Over His 
Economic Theories: Sat- 
isfaction Felt Over Throw- | 
ing Debate Into Open 


Clarence Darrow wins 31 per cent 
of the newspaper support of the 
country, and feels the sting of the 
opposition of 69 per cent of the 
press, as a result of his supple- 
mentary report on the investiga- 
tion of the NRA, under authority 
of the Government, He made him- 
self the real issue of the contro- 
versy, attracting attention to his 
quality of thought and economic 
theories. The widespread debate 
deals with his claim that the code 
system favors the big business man 
and with his socialistic trend. 


“Dragging the debate out into the open,” 
and “turning the spotlight on some of 
the admitted evils of the NRA” are 
credited to Ciarence Darrow, as a result 
of the supplementary report that he made 
on the investigation of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration. Specifically, he tosses 10 
the country the charge that business 
codes under this system destroy the pros- 
pects of the small business man, invites 
attention to the need of restoring the 
anti-trust laws as a remedy, and hints 
at regimented society through socialistic 


methods instead of through the NRA. 

“When we read the report. we conclude | 
that the NRA has attempted to accomplish | 
too much in a short time,” according to 
One series of comments, while another | 
view emphasizes the fact that some state- | 
ments “fairly picture the shortcomings of 
the NRA experiment.” 


Entitled to Hearing 


The Richmond New Leadcr ‘Dem.), as- 
serting that “Mr. Darrow’s argument for | 
the stiffening of anti-trust laws is suffi- | 
ciently tenable to entitle him to fair hear- | 
ing.” makes the vigorous statement: | 

“The country is brought face to face, 
with the condition that forms the basis | 
of the criticism presented by the Darrow 
commission: Self-government in indus- 
try may be ruthless where production is 
largely in the hands of a few powerful 
corporations. The large manufacturers 
may shape codes of self-government to 
their own advantage, regardless of the 
welfare of the ‘little fellow.’ Perhaps that 
is simply another way of saying that in- 
dustry had become so nearly monopolistic 
before the passage of NIRA that industrial 
self-government is almost inevitably in 
the hands of monopolists.” 

Agreement with the report is voiced 
with the feeling that “with much of it 
people will agree,” and that “the charge 
that the anti-trust laws have been aban- | 
doned and that under the NRA big busi- | 
ness is thriving at the expense of the lit- | 
tle fellow stands unanswered.” It is also) 
argiied that “as a result of the criticism | 


which has become vocal, NRA heads will | 


have to account for their actions as they | inforced by reference to “Mr. Roosevelt's the absence of any definite promise was | 


There are hints of “monu- campai acceptance of the 
mental changes” in the codes, with the | ¢o, to be 


| all hazards.’ ”’ 


go along.” 


conviction that “the couutry is fortunate 
to have the Darrow report, intemperate | 
and somewhat illogical though it may be.” | 


Cartoonist Byck in the Brooklyn Times Union. 


MAJORITY OF EDITORS OPPOSE 


INFLATION BY SILVER ACTION 0» some observers that “tne ‘experience 


President Roosevelt’s concession 
to the silver bloc divides the press 
of the Nation in these proportions: 
Opposed to any silver action, 70 per 
cent; willing to concede permissive 
legislation, with discretion left to 
President and hope of international 
accord, 30 per cent. Pure inflation 
based on that metal has no support 
expect from those engaged in min- 
ing. Press comment maintains that 
no mandatory action will have the 
approval of the country. 


Revival of the conflict of opinions over 
the use of silver in connection with the 
currency, as result of President Roose- 
velt’s concession to silver advocates in 
Congress, shows a rigid majority holding 
to the belief that action would be objec- 


tonable and would seriously affect the, 


monetary situation. 
Aside from the emphasis on various 
phases of the economic question involved, | 


.to be mandatory and an obligation to be| ing ‘worldwide peace.” The South Amer- 


performed. 

“By going a long way to meet the de- 
mands of the silver bloc, the President 
has headed off, for the time being, a re- 
volt that threatened to prolong the ses- 
sion of Congress at a time when he is 
anxious for that body to complete the 
‘must’ legislation and be off to home. 

“But the easily won concession by the 


| silver bloc may, probably will, rise in the 
future to trouble the Administration.” 


Nationalization of Silver 

“Under the bill as offered,” states the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “the 
Government may, at any time, at its dis- 
¢retion, take over all private stocks of 
silver and assume control over all imports 
and exports, nationalizing silver as gold 
has been nationalized. To this extent the 
President's proposal encourages the hope 
for a more complete recognition of silver, 
but it carefully avoids making any definite 


‘promise of such action, and by inference 


warns that this objective hardly can be 
attained without an agreement with other 


it is pointed out that the Democratic nations for a cooperative movement to 


bar proposed action. The argument is re- 


Purchase of Unneeded Silver 


platform, if upheld by the party, would that end. 


The course of the market indicated that 


party pledge more Significant than the encouragement 
preserved at Of a hope. 


Vast Power for President 
“The measure places an extraordinary 
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THE NATION THINKS 
THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


+ + + 


Great Ma jority 
Of Newspapers 


4 + 


Li | S 


For ArmsEmbargo 


An Experiment in Pressure 
For Peace by Forbidding 
Sale of Munitions Urged 
To Halt Chaco Slaughter 


War in the Gran Chaco between 
Bolivia and Paraguay is a labora- 
tory for experiments in practical 
peace pressure, says the American 
public; and 85 per cent of the press 
rises to applaud arms embargo steps 
to end the threatened extermination 
of two little nations. Against these 
comments, 15 per cent would keep 
hands off on the ground: That an 
embargo aids the most powerful na- 
tion; that Europe should keep out: 
that there may be an oil background 
in the picture; that the League of Na- 
tions registers failure in such moves, 
and that, in the nature of the for- 
bidden trade, there could not be any 
embargo, no matter what is decreed. 


It is believed by the great majority of 
the American press that, if somebody does 
not stop the Gran Chaco war, the little 
nations of Bolivia and Paragury will use 
up their soldiers, start the destruction of 
the civilian population, and wipe the 
two countries off the map. 

For that reason much favorable atten- 
tion is given to the move in this country 
for an arms embargo, in co-operation with | 
other nations, particularly through the 
instrumentality of Great Britain and the 
League of Nations. It is held to be up 
to the United States to start the ma- 
chinery, although international co-opera- 
tion is proclaimed a necessity. 

From a practical standpoint, it is felt 


| provided by this effort might prove valu- 
able in the general movement toward last- 


ican belligerents are described as “patriots 

| lured to their own disaster,” and it is 
| Suggested that armament makers employ | 
“subtle means by which nations are stirred | 
(up, like wild animals, to spring at the. 
throats of their neighbors.” 


Measure of Delay 


“If Bolivia and Paraguay were unable to. 
-buy guns and powder and other imple- 
ments of war,” in the opinion of the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “they 
‘would undoubtedly continue to throw 
| stones at each other and fight with cruder 
/ weapons until such time as they could 
‘make their own gums and powder. An 
cmbargo on arms would not, in Atself, pro- 
duce peace. But it would handicap war 
and discourage its persistence.” 

fhe present movement, in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has taken a hand, “is a test 
of whether the nations that have been 
talking peace are ready to take the most’! 
practical method.of stopping a war.” 

An extreme opinion lays emphasis on 
the idea that an embargo will perhaps be_ 
“profitable to the dealers in war materia!, 
for the two purchasing countries are de- 
clared to be on the verge of bankruptcy.” 
| What Embargo Will Fail to Do 
On the other side of the controversy, 
‘it is argued: 
- “An embargo can reduce both nations 


| 


Election System 


Very little sentiment for the recasting 
of the machinery for election of a Presi- 
dent is found by the press. as it observes 
the failure of the remodeled Norris amend- 
ment, which had been emasculated in Cone 
gress. It is felt also that with the modi- 
fication of the proposed resolution, it was 
not worth while to go through the elabo- 
rate process of offering it for ratification. 

Another phase of the matter is brought 
out in the objection to the development of 
blocs like those of Europe with practical 
displacement of the two-party system. 

A Shift of Power 

“Senator Norris’ original project,” ac- 
cording to the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), 
“from which he was staved off with more 
or less difficulty, was an amendment of the 
Constitution providing for the election of 
Presidents by direct vote of all the peo- 
ple. This would have turned the balance 
in favor of a group of the most populous 
States, and the smaller States would have 
strenuously resisted. As it is, the Norris 
resolution is decidedly empty of promise in 
any important direction. 

“And now he ruefully asks: ‘If any one 
desires to appeal from a National Conven- 
tion, where can he go?’ One commentator 
Fram RS answers by saying that ‘the Senator fér- 
gets 1912,’ when Theodore Roosevelt or- 
|ganized a nominating convention of his 

“We may add that he also forgets 1924, 
when the elder LaFollette polled nearly 5,- 
| 000,000 votes; and 1892, when the Populists 
polled more than 1,000,000 votes and cap- 
financial pressure to both governments.” ;season it offers only dusty trails and, tured a number of electors.” 

An Area of Dissolution ‘parched brush. Under the heavy periodi-, “In its present shape,” says the Colum- 
: ‘vee Cal rains it becomes an expanse of mud us Dispatch, “the Norris resolution would 

The San Antonio Express (Ind.) gives Pp 
the elaboration of the situation as it finds @Nd lagoons. 
/not disturb the existing system by which 

Since large-scale military. operations g candidate receives the total electoral vote 

“Most Bolivians and Paraguayans doubt- began in the Chaco Boreal, many soldiers of the State in which he is given a ma- — 
less are thoroughly weary of the strife, have been lost from their commands and jority vote. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
particularly as the Chaco Boreal contains have died of thirst. Venomous snakes mittee, previous to its consideration, ree 
no valuable natural resources. also have caused some casualties to both moved the provision that would have di- 
“Bolivia’s oil-deposits are well outside armies. The men along the battle lines . vided the entire State vote among the cane 
that region, and the Chaco is practically |must welcome the Powers’ efforts to end’ didates in the ratio in which they were 
useless for agriculture. During the dry the strife.” -cast for them.” 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News. 


argued that the attempt is made to President, under which he may take Jong | ected against one to the advantage 
— ne ee ee “sell silver to the Nation at a price above | strides toward the nero which is | the other. In the one case the question | 


“Mr. Roosevelt can prevent the pres-| 


ent dangerously rapid trenc toward mon- 
opoly,” according to the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “and car best serve the inter- 
ests of the consumers, small enterprises 
and workers by destroying now, before it 
is too late, that which he thought he was 
building for the sake of recovery. And in 
its place he should restore the anti-trust 
laws and devise such other measures as 
will adequately and equitably protect the 
interests of the broad masses of the peo- 
ple within the framework of representa- 
tive democracy.” 

“The elements of a furious dispute, 
which seems destined to rage for some 
time,” are found to have come out of the 
Darrow thoughts, although it is pointed 
out that “the one fact that stands out in 
all the recrimination anu beclouding of 
issues is the patience and generosity of 
the American public.” 

“Mr. Darrow,” suggests the Wall Street 
Journal, “appears to ignore the fact that 
the trade advantages of bigness and the 
disadvantages of littlenes: had begun to 
create economic problems of enormous 
difficulty long before NRA was born; long 
before the present. depression began. To 
Suppose that a Government agency, even 
one armed with NRA’s undoubtedly ar- 
bitrary legal power, could so recast the 
economic map of the United States, in one 
year or in five, is manifestly absurd. Mr. 
Darrow bitterly arraigns NRA for its fail- 
ure to do the impossible He thus has 
led himself to overlook the things for 
which NRA and its prctagonists should 
have been indicted—the offenses against 
common sense of which the facts have 
already convicted it“in the minds of men 
far more disposed to give it ‘a fair trial 
than Mr. Darrow ever was.” 

“Ilusion of Competition” 

“The ‘fair competition’ under NRA, 
which Darrow calls ‘illusory,’” according 
to the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “is, in 
fact, no competition. It is merely a con- 
dition established for all. It may sound 
plausible, and even desirable, in theory, 
but is not producing the desired results in 
practice. Regimentation is an unsatisfac- 
tory substitute for the stimulus of com- 
petition under which the industry of this 
Nation has been developed. The critics 
were right in their estimate of that regi- 
mentation feature of the national recov- 
ery program, but spoiled the effect of 
their findings when they looked on social- 
ism as an alternative. : 

“The report is contradictory. A return. 
to the operation of the antitrust laws and | 
of competition as “one of the great needs | 
of the time” would be a move directly | 
away from socialism. If that is the “great | 
need,” there certainly is no excuse for 
taking a choice which ‘demands socialized 
ownership and control.’” 

With the Darrow report and the reply | 
of Gen. Johnson taken together, it is'| 
argued that there is “too much Darrow. 
and too much Johnson,” by several papers, | 


A 


what it will bring in the open market,” 
and that “it were more sensible if the 
Government bought automobiles it did not 
need than that it should enter into an ar- 


rangement for buying silver it does not 


need, ‘ecause many more workers and) 


much more capital are involved in t 
automobile 
ing.” 

“Though the bill, as officially outlined,” 


according to the Providence Bulletin’ 


the desire of the silverites, and in the de- 
velopment of the process creating a very 


considerable volume of inflation. But, in 


its immediate effect, in the measure of 
any assured policy or procedure, it ap- 
pears to be only a piece of taffy-on-a- 


he | stick, which the silver le may lap in 
industry than in silver min- | contentment.” nr . 


It is not a pleasant prospect, in the 
minds of several editors, while it is argued 
that “to hope that the world will see the 


at issue has not been settled; in the; 
other a decision has been given which 
may Or may not be enforced. The point 
is, war, in our present culture is a method 
of deciding such questions and of set-| 
tling them. The embargo alone docs 
neither, yet both must be done.” 

“It is argued further that “such an em- 
bargo always favors a larger power while 
it violates the right of a smaller or weaker 
one.” It-is~further contended that the! 


(Ind.), “is permissive in nature, allowing merits of bimetalism is to hope for the |™easure, as a matter of principle, “would 


the President discretionary powers as to! 
the method and the time of effecting its 


moon.” The existing possibilities are de- 
clared to be a challenge to open-minded 


urposes, members of the silver bloc as-j conservatives, and to experienced - and 


sert that Mr. Roosevelt will interpret 1t| 


“a 


thoughtful men. 


FCTIONS To 


WRONG | 


“AND BY CRACKY, I WAS RIGHT ALL THE TIME” 


Cartoonist Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


while others contend that the Darrow re- 
port is disappointing, and as to the sug- 
gested socialism, the reply is that he 
“would run from the ogre of a monopo- 
listic control by business forces into the 
arms Of @ probably tighter monopoly 
under political rule.” With the remark 
that “probably nobody that knows any- 
thing about Clarence 


Darrow could have: 


| failed to predict his conclusions,” the 
' Madison, Wisconsin, State Journal (Rep.), 


adds: 
“NRA is a failure to a certain extent. 


, The President said he would be glad of a 
' 70 per cent success. So far as the pudding 


has been eaen, doubtless no more than 
30 per cent success could be actually 
proved.” 


be hardly 1. ore than a source of trouble, 
pnd it to be applied in any situation in- | 
volving nations of the first magnitude.” 


Power of League of Nations 
The Winston-Salem Journal (‘(Dem.), 
taking the view that in the larger sphere | 
of the League of Nations bigger questions | 
have been dodged, comes to the query: 

“Has the power of the League of Na- 
tions, owing to the lack of sincere coop- 
eration by the potent signatories, depre- 
ciated to the extent that it can do noth- 
ing with powers like Germany, France, 
China, or Japan, and can afford to ‘act 
firmly’ only against such puny republics.” 

Upholding the embargo,-the Worcester 
Gazette (Ind.) suggests in reply to the 
argument in favor of commercial free- 
dom that, “if the munitions makers don't 
like it, they can tell their troubles to 
Senator Nye, when he starts his commit- | 
tee investigation of their methods.” | 

Other papers contend that “the strug-. 
gle would have petered out long ago, had 
it not been for the large quantities of 
war supplies that have been shipped to 
them trom abroad.” | 

There is some feeling that “the United 
States has delayed too long,’ for the 
Struggle is described as a “war of ex-' 
termination,” and it is estimated that it 
“has cost more in money and material | 
than the value of the lands fought over! 
will come to in a thousand years.” It is 
advised that “the least we can do is to. 
quit arming the combatants.” 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. 
(Rep.), advises that “a temporary ending 
of the war would provide an opportunity 
for mediators.” 

Some newspapers advocate not only the. 
embargo method of treatment, but also 
“the application of political, economic and 


—- 


| Those Weighty Minds! 

That story about Postmaster General 
Farley's elevator sinking into its pit be- 
Cause overloaded with Democrats sounds 
fishy. Its excess weight was more likely | 
;due to the presence of members of the 
— Trust.—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
etin. 


Legal Forgetfulness 
If the higher New York court decides. 
that “Ulysses” is after all unfit for dis- ' 
tribution, people who have read it while 
it has been legal will just have to forget | 
_everything.—Boston Transcript. 


Nash Dealers Everywhere are Giving a 


AT the very beginning of Nash 
Motors, C. W. Nash said, “I will 
never build a cheap motor car.” 


Today—after having built more than 
a million fine cars upholding that 
pledge of quality—C. W. Nash again 
says, willnever build acheapmotor 
car.” As it has been with Nash, so 
it continues to be... Quality first, 
last and all the time! 


And now, to celebrate the building 
of a million cars; and to reveal the 
new heights of quality and skill 
attained in the 1934 Nash and its 
companion car, the new 
LaFayette — Nash dealers 
everywhere are spreading 
themselves to give a million 


demonstrations to a million people 
in 30 days! A million rides in a 
month....A million revelations of 
Nash Twin Ignition power and the 
“jeweled movement” smoothness of 
LaFayette.... A million demonstra- 
tions of superior comfort...of a real 
improvement in clear-vision ventila- 
tion... of easy handling... of safe 
control... of results that verify the 
very latest in engineering and the 
best of workmanship. 


We invite you to drive either a Nash or 
a LaFayette. Learn what itmeanstoan 
automobile when a manu- 
facturer carries outa life-long 
quality policy to the letter, 
and to the tiniest detail. 


NASH 
4-DOOR SEDAN 


$779 


t.o.b. Kenosha. Wir 


INDIVIDUALLY-SPRUNG FRONT WHEELS OPTIONAL 


4 


Advanced Eight, 121" Wheelbase, 100 Horsepower a $]065 to $1145 
Ambassador Eight, 133" Wheelbase, 125 Horsepower + + « © « « « « $1575 to $1625 


Ambassador Eight, 142” Wheelbase, 125 Horsepower» + + - $1820 to $2055 
New-Nash-Built LaFayette, the Fine Car of the Lowest Price Field, $595 to $695 


(All prices f. 0. b. factory subject to change without notice. Special Equipment Extra) 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


(5091) 
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America’s Armada 


3. 


PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW STAND FOR FLEET PARADE 


compared with $19,400.264 in the fiscal 
Cutting Cost in Half year 1933 and with approximately $14- 


Everyman’s Plane 


For Air Mail Service 000,000 for the present fiscal year which 


ends June 30.” 


Lower Priced Cigarettes: 


A Bill to Cut Tobacco Tax . 


TODAY'S 5 
PAG 


1934. . y In the three biddings which have been The lay public would get a 15-cent 
° 0 rive oon: held on the new air mail system the package of cigarettes for 10 cents and 
n reat ara C; ? Average Rate of 28 Cents a average rate of mail pay per mile has the price of 10-cent Cigarettes would be 
3 reduced to two packs for 15 cents if the 
~ 


Historic Reviews 


The President to Witness Our 
Sea Strength May 31 at 
New York Harbor: Other 


Ocean Spectacles 


INCE the early times of organized 
%’ navies it has been customary to have 
‘formal reviews, usually held during large 
-Naval ccncentrations, returning of fleets 
from war. occasions of state. general 
mobilizations, or when a flect returns to 
“home waters after a long absence. The 
, Next great review will be at New York City 
May 31. before President Roosevelt. 
For many yeats the King of England 
has held an annual review of the home 
. fleet. the most important two of which in 
recent years were the grand review off 
€pithead just previous to the outbreak of 
the World War and the review of the 
. Grand Fleet in the “irth of Forth prior 
tc the surrender of the German High Seas 
Fleet on Nov. 21, 1918. 
In our own Navy there nave been sev- 
eral outstanding reviews, among the most 
"important being the review in New York 


_ on Aug, 20, 1898. for the return of the vic- | a SSS 


“ torious North Atlantic Squadron fresh 
from the victory over the Spaniards at 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Review of 1899 
On Sept. 29, 1899, one of the most fa- 

_ mous naval reviews was held in New York 

Harbor to welcome the return of the U. 


S Ss. “Olympia.” flying the flag of Ad- | 


miral George Dewey. He had just re- 
, turned from the Philippine campalgr. 
Oui whole flees which was available on 
the coast at that cime took part in this 
grand review. 
President Theodore Roosevelt reviewed 
. the great armada of 16 battleships he 
_ gent on the world encircling cruise in 
. 1807. This review took place at Hampton 
Roads. Va. He again reviewed this fleet 


on its return to Hampton Roads on Feb. 


.22, 1909. The fleet under the command 
of Rear Admiral Sperry passed in review 
_.off the capes of the Chesapeake, the re- 
viewing ship being the “Mayflower. 
This fleet started off on a world-wide 
cruise of good will to show the American 

flag in force abroad, 

The fleet then visited Honolulu, New 

.. Zealand. Australia, Philiopines, China, and 
. Japan, returning via Colombo, Suez, Med- 
_dterranean ports, Gibra!t-r, and back to 
-Hampton Roads. 

The next great review was held by Sec- 
retary of the Navy Josephus Daniels when 
the fleet returned from abroad at the con- 

: clusion of the World War, Dec. 26, 1918. 
The returning ships passing in review 

_ before the Secretary in the “Mayflower” 
off New York Harbor, the ships then pro- 
ceeding to their anchorage up the North 
River. 


formed Pacific fleet in Seattle in 1919 oy 
President Woodrow Wilson, who witnessed 
this review from the battleship “Oregon,” 
anchored in Seattle Harbor. 

Recent Reviews 

In late years smaller reviews were held 
by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover. 

Since 1932 the entire Battle Fleet and 
Scouting Fleet have been in Pacific waters, 
based in the San Pedro and San Diego 
naval areas. The United States Fleet 
left their California bases April 9 and 
proceeded thence via the Panama Canal 
to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. holding man- 
euvers, tactical exercises, and war prob- 
lems en route The fleet sails from Guan- 
tanamo Bay on May 25 and will arrive off 
New York Harbor on May 31. Here the 
fleet will be reviewed by President Roose- 
velt; the Secretary of the Navy, Claude A. 
Swanson; members of the President's 
cabinet. heads of the Navy. foreign naval 
ettaches, members of Congress and dis- 
tinguished guests. The President will be 
in the reviewing ship, the heavy cruiser 
“Indianapolis.” flagship of the Commander 
of the Scouting Force. A second heavy 
cruiser, the “Louisville.” will accompany 
the “Indianapolis” and will fly the flag of 
Colonel H. L. Roosevelt, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and will carry distin- 
guished guests. 

The “Indianapolis” and “Louisville” wl! 
ke at anchor off New York Harbor. The 


‘Indianapolis” will fly at the main truck | 
the President's flag. a flag with the fa- 


miliar scal of the United States in coior 


surrounded by four stars in white on a_ 


dark blue field. 
The fleet will come up over the horizon 
in a long column. the United States flag- 
“ship, the “Pennsylvania,” fiving the four- 
star blue flag of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Admiral D. F. Sellers. leading the line 
The officers and crews will be in full dress 
uniforms; divisions, guard, and band bo- 
ing paraded and the rail manned. Battle 
flags will fly at mastheads. 

When the first vessel comes abreast of 
the President the crew comes to the hand 
Salute, the guard presenting arms. the 


A great review was held of the newly | 


nel lightship. The “Louisville,” flying the 
flag of Colene] H. L. Roosevelt. the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. will be in 
a position 500 yards south of the “Indian- 
apolis.” The flag of the Assistant Sec- 
retary is a blue anchor with four blue 
stars on a white field. 

The United States flagship, the battle- 
ship “Pennsvlvania.” will head the fleet 
steaming on a course north at a speed of 
15 knots. She will pass the Presidential 
ship at 1.100. The other units of the 
fleet will then pass. 

How Position is Held 

Following the battleships will come the 
vesels of the train: The supply. fucl, re- 
pair, and hospital ships, the distance be- 


tween capital ships being 500 vards from. 


foremast to foremast. This distance is 
measured by the junior officer of the deck 
on the bridge by means of a stadimeter 


and is maintained so accurately that a. 


ship is considered to be out of position if 
the error in distance exceeds 50 yards. The 


From the flagship “Indianapolis” 
Roosevelt on May 31 will review the United States fleet, return- 
ing to New York after a long absence. Presidents formerly watched 
fleet maneuvers from the once executive yacht “Mayflower,” (below) 
now in private hands. | 


4 ; been 27.9 cents. 
( B S ll Mile in New Contract Bids | Bids were opened May 25 on 13 addi- Vinson bij] 
ost to e ma The cost of air mail service to the Fed- ticnal routes, totaling 8221 miles. Bids on Committee on Wavy 
eral Government during the next fiscal these routes ranged from 8 cents to 43'. 
year will be approximately one-half of cents per airplane mile. 


‘Department of Commerce what it was on the basis of the rates The attorneys of the Post Office De- 


~ “ . paid this year. partment and the Department of Justice 
Sets Specifications for 25 


“The annual air mail pay for the new and officials of the aeronautics branch 
| . . : : system,” Postmaster General James A. of the Department of Commerce are an- 
| Economical Airships With 
Unique Features | 


Under its 


from $3 to $1.80 por 


alyzing the bids which have been received 
| 3 = maha and soon as they have approved the bids 
engine will be required to pass all tests and the financial responsibility of the 
for a Department of Commerce approved bidders has been checked contracts will 
type certificate. 'be let. | 


duced 40 per cent. 
ject of hearings weeks ago. 
Say the first loss of 


A new inexpensive two-seated airplane, 


tion. 
ii sO economical to operate that it may’! 


now approved by the House 
and Means by a 17 
to 2 vote, should be enacted into law. 

provisions as reported to the 
House, the cigarette tax would be reduced 
thousand and 
tax levy on other tobacco for smoking 
and chewing end for snuff would be ree 
The bill was the sub- 
Its sponsors 
revenue 
madé ultimately by increased consump- 


the 


would be 


prove a cheaper mode of transportation | 
than the automobile, may soon be put 
_into production by American airplane 
manufacturers. 
The Department of Commerce has re- 
quested bids for 25 planes of this type 
; for the use of its aeronautical inspectors. | 
specifying that they must have greater 
visibility for pilot and passenger than any 
planes the incustry has heretofore been 
called upon to produce and must have 
safety features. 
_ “The planes are to have a landing speed | 
| Of 35 and a top speed of not less than 110) 
miles. per hour,’ said Eugene L. Vidal, 


—World Wide Photo 


Director of Aeronautics for the Depart- 
ment,” and at cruising speeds the en- 
gines shall give 20 to 25 miles per gal- 
lon of fuel. 


_ “The proposed planes will have sub- 
stantially lower operating costs than have 
heretofore prevailed and should actually 
result in an overall saving in allowances 
made to the inspectors for the operation 
of automobiles.” 

The more important specifications for 
‘the planes are: A side-by-side or slightly 
‘Staggered seating arrangement, with a 
closed or convertible cockpit; a cruising 
that so many revolutions are necessary range of 300 miles against a 10-mile per 
for each standard speed. By increasing hour head wind with pilot and passenger, 
or decreasing the number of revolutions and 40 pounds of baggage; all metal 
the distance may be accurately main- fuselage; and dual controls arranged so. 
tained. Considerable judgment and fore- that one set may be made ineffective. 
Sight are necessary to anticipate changes. In taking off, tne piane shall be capable 
To aid the ships astern each ship flies of clearing an obstacle 35 feet high from 
small spsed flags to indicate the speed 4 standing start 800 feet away. In land- 
she is making. Between the various units ing, it shall be capable of being brought 
of the fleet additional distance is provided to a stop within 400 feet of a 35-foot ob- 
for safety of maneuvering. -stacle which it has cleared, in a straight 

Vessels will pass within a few hundred and fully controlled glide. On the ground. 
vards of the President. He will take the the craft shall be easily controllable and 
salute of each ship in turn, looking each capable of being brought to a stop from 
ship over for smartness in appearance of /@ ground speed of 45 miles per hour in 
ship and crew and general outward looks. 150 feet. 

It makes a beautiful spectacle and can- | The engine may be cooled in any man- | 
not but stir anyone who witnesses the ner and may have any arrangement of | 
Sight. One :s struck by the precision in cylinders, but shall have at least four | 
which the vessels are handled; the clean cylinders. It may operate on the four 
and smart appearance of the crews and stroke or two stroke cycle and it may | 
ships; the power that the fleet exempli- | may not be geared. It shall not develop | 
fies. ‘over 100 horsepower at rated speed. The | 


of the scouting force, President 


engines of all ships are standardized so 


TON CHASSIS 


For just a few additional dollars over the Y 


lowest price truck built, you can now buy feo Tacks range frm to 4-4 font, prc 
Reo quality. Investigate this great value. rom chassis f. 0. 6. Lansing, plu: tex. 


Powered by Reo Gold Crown 6 and 8 cyl. Engines 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY wicuican 


MICHIGAN 


FOR A 1%-2% TON REO SPEEDWAGON 


Science reveals 


@ Facts for Smokers! 


YOUR ENERGY VARIES DURING THE DAY 


Camel Smokers can verify these facts! 


A famous New York research laboratory announces a basic dis- 
covery that throws new light on our past knowledge of cigarettes. 
It embodies an “energizing effect”...a quick restoration of the 
flow of natural body energy...an experience well known to 
Camel smokers. When you smoke a Camel you feel an almost im- 


A 


mediate relief from fatigue. What has actually happened is that you 
have released and made available the latent energy in your body. 
You've helped your body to help itself. During the day your 
energy curve hits certain low points. Camels raise your flow of 
energy ... quickly, conveniently and without jangling your nerves. 


fhere’s a “Lift” in 


CAMELS 
Fatigue 


Feel “all in’? Then’s the best time to 


light a Camel. 
It’s cool and fragrant and 


up from the depths! 


ful...but far more important than 
| that, it brings your flow of energy 


that drives away 
and Irritability 


ral latent energy in your body.-In 
other words you have helped your 
body to help itself .. . easily, naturally, 
and without the slightest strain. 
Remember this explanation when 
your energy curve is “down”’...times 


delight- 


| You feel fatigue vanish. Irritability 
scems to slip away. And you go back 
to work—or play—with the energy 


when you're irritable and your brain _ 
just doesn’t seem to work and you feel 
too tired to move. At such times... 


band plavs the National Anthem with four | 
ruffles and flcurishes and each ship in| 
succession will fire the Presidential salute | 


of 21 guns at five-second intervals. This 
custom also passed down from the British | and cheerfulness that are naturally Get a lift with a Camel! 
Service and is a tradition of the sea. Ad-| yours. 
miral John Paul Jones fired the first YOU'VE HAD AND CAMELS NEVER JANGLE 
Salute to our flag in the “Ranger.” YOUR NERVES! 
The “Indianapolis” will be at a position THE EXPERIENCE...HERE’S THE ‘ 
about one mile from the Ambrose Chan- EXPLANATION! Camel fans smoke frequently — and 


This experience is no news to Camel 
smokers. But the explanation is news 
—and good news—to everyone. 

| The “lift” you get from smoking 
Camels is simply a release of the natu- 


they can—as often as they like. 
Camel's costlier tobaccos never get 
on the nerves. 

Keep your flow of energy at a 
higher level with Camels. 


Expanding TVA Sale 
Of Electric ‘Gadgets’ 


Stimulus to Consumption of | 
Power in More Equipment 


Tupelo. Miss.. the town which signed 
the first contract for the purchase ot. 
Tennessee Valley Authority electric power, | 
On May 26 became the focal point of an | 
experiment which may eventually enable | 
every nousehold in America to purchase. 
needed electrical equipment. 

Simplified electric stoves, refrigerators | 

Stripped of all unnecessary equipmen:, and 

electric hot water heaters were placed on 

| Sale at prices far below those charged 
elsewhere. 

Applicants for credit found the terms 
for purchase of the merchandise placed on 
Sale by the Federal Government more 
generous than had ever been available 
before. 

TVA officials say that as soon as othe 
Suitable electrical equipment can be pro- 
| vided it will be placed on sale at prices 
P comparable to those already listed for re- 

GMHerators, hot water heaters and stoves 

If the progyam of Federal promotion o 
the sgle of the merchandise. developed t 
encouggge use of TVA electric power 
proves successful in the Tennessee Valley 
it is possible that It may be expanded tc 
other parts of the Nation. it is explaine: 
by officials. 


Camels are 
made from finer, 
os MORE EXPENSIVE 
and Domestic—than 
any other popu- 
lar brand. 


KNOW THIS FEELING? ” to respond to the 
gaiety of the crowd? No taste for the pleasure and fun of the sort of social eve- 
ning that you would ordinarily look forward to? That’s one of the many times 
to light a Camel, enjoying its rich flavor while your flow of natural, healthful 
energy is restored. You'll /ike Camels—a matchless blend of costlier tobaccos! 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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| Seven Plans to Curb | New Federal Agency 


T H E D E U N C S A M S To Regulate Traders 
WORLD AFFAIRS | NEWS REEL 


On Highway Safety 
Legislative measures to curb the rising 
GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


‘Arms Embargo 
As Cheek on War 
In South America’ 


Compromise Takes Control 
From Trade Commission 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
to be acceptable to both the White House 
‘and Congress. 

By thus reaching an agreement through 
mutual concessions the House and Senate 
conferees may have sidetracked what 
promised to be a protracted deadlock be- 

How to Ripen Leather | paign, financed and organized by the Fed- tween the two Houses of Congress. The 
OW it is quick aging of leather, al- ¢a! Government. Senate conferees had agreed among them- 
though the idea isn’t to make the | ite “selves not to yield to the House position 


roduct any better as in the case of scien- | New Envoy at Fair oe . 
fife panama of whisky. ‘THE Century of Progress Fair at Chi- ° administration of the law without re- 


toll of deaths from highway accidents 
which during the past 10 years have 
caused 273,112 fatalities, were approved by. 
the fourth session of the National Con-' 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, | 
‘held in Washington May 23-25. 
| Seven principal proposals to be sub- 
_mitted to the legislative bodies for enact- 
were considered by the Conference, 
‘called by Secretary of Commerce Daniel | 
C. Roper, as follows: 

Model motor vehicle administration, reg- 
‘istration and certificate of title and anti- 


A PACIFIC PROBLEM IN WARSHIPS—CHINA IN A HUFF OVER 


Congress Gives President: 
Se wo Prevent Muni EL SALVADOR—WELCOMED BY THE FATHERLAND— 
TREATIES OF EXTRADITION 


tions Shipments; Nine 
Nations to Cooperate | 


' ‘out, also under Japanese instruction, 
to the other members of the family 
of nations bidding them to be 
friendly with the new emperor and 
his realm. Little El Salvador was 


| PACIFIC PROBLEMS.—Naval dis- 
| armament—and bound up closely | 
‘with it problems of the Pacific—is 
approaching a show-down, if not a 


While Bolivia and Paraguay appear de- | 
termined to use up as much ammunition 
as possible before the sources of supply 


; shake-up. A naval disarmament ' theft act. | At the Department of Agriculture, Fed- cago is to have a new Commissioner turning tothe Senate for a new vote on 
woe be .- ~ by a ae ae tee poe ill is on the calendar for the only State to reply with an offi- Uniform act regulating traffic on high- | eral chemists have developed a method \of the United States. On May 25, Presi- | the question. 
1935. At that time the five naval ial recognition of the new nation. _| ways. ‘of aging leather in three to six months.|dent Roosevelt appointed Edward F. 


an embargo into effect to starve the war. 

The House of Representatives on May 

23, and the Senate on May 24, passed 

- Without record vote a resolution empow- 
ering the President to prohibit the sale 
of arms and munitions to Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Under the measure the Presi- 
dent would have the right to act “after 
consultation with the governments of 
other American republics and with their 
cooperation” if he deemed it in the inter- 
est of peace. 

It is expected that the measure will be 
gwigned by the President without delay. 
With this accomplished, reports have it 
that the President will issue a proclama- 
tion banning the sale of arms to the 
warring countries without waiting for co- 
Operation from other nations. 

Nine other nations have so far told the 
League of Nations they would be willing 
to cooperate in shutting off war supplies 


powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, 
will meet to make plans for further 
limitation of their sea forces. 

Reconnoitering has begun, to de- 
termine the lay of the naval situa- 
tion in preparation for the new con- 
ference. The United States, Great 
Britain and Japan have opened dip- 
lomatic conversations on technical 
angles of the general subject. 
litical problems will undoubtedly in- 
ject themselves into the discussions 
soon enough. 

There are traditional differences 
between the American and British 
views on the type of craft to retain 
under a naval arms treaty. On the 
whole, Great Britain prefers many 


The Chinese however, have been 
in a huff over the matter. The For- 
eign Office has declared emphati- 
cally that El Salvador has violated 
the League of Nations Covenant and 
broken international faith “by vir- 
tue of rash disregard of interna- 
tional commitments” in recognizing 
Manchukuo. 

Meanwhile, El Salvador can’t quite 
see what all the excitement is about. 


_ Said the Foreign Minister on May 24: 


“I do not believe the step taken 
by El Salvador will injure anybody 
in the world and it was a thing the 
government of a civilized country 
not refuse. Our conduct complies 
with the principles of international 
law.” 


Civil liability act, covering liability of | Thus they can speed up tests of leather's 
owners of public vehicles and methods of | durability and permanence without wait- 


procedure in cases Of liability. 


Manual of uniform traffic control de- the Department says, will come new light 


vices. 


Model operators’ and chauffeurs’ license 
act, providing for general drivers’ exam- 
inations and the licensing of all operators 


of motor vehicles. 


Model municipal traffic ordinance, to 
cover City traffic regulations over the en- 


tire country. 


Safety responsibility act, to require per- 
sons guilty of traffic violations or involved 
in accidents to give tangible assurance that 
they can rmeet damage costs in cases of 


injury or property damage. 


More than 500 representatives of insur- 
repre- 
sentatives of States and municipalities, 
automobile club officials, and other inter- 
ested persons attended the three-day con- 


ance companies, traffic Officials, 


ing many years. From this new process, 


/on the deterioration of book bindings from 
sulphur acids in the air and other causes. | 
x * | 


Here’s a Chance for Jobs | 
fdas of unemployment is rampant, and 
also widespread, but Virginia indus- 
tries find a shortage of skilled workers in 
a number of lines. Particularly is this 
true in plants manufacturing silk and 
rayon. According to the Office of Educa- 
tion, Virginia must teach highly skilled 
operations if it is to continue its rapid in- 
dustrial development. 
@ 
More Gasoline to Be Had | 
—" weather brings out the mo- 
torists, who drive more and farther, 


is the aim of a $5,000,000 corporation just | 


Dunne, of Chicago, to the post which 
Harry S. New resigned May 18. 
x * 


Gasoline From Coal 
from thistles? Well, anyway, gaso- | 


| 


A Threatened Debate 
Such a move threatened to touch off 


|another serious debate. 


Beside the two major disagreements 


'there were few differences between the 
stock market bill as passed by the Senate 


line from coal. Twenty thousand gal-| and as passed by the House. The Senate 


lons of gasoline a day distilled from coal | 


formed in Great Britain. The American | 
Consulate-General in London reported | 


that the new corporation, the National | 
Coke and Oil Company, Ltd., is planning | 
to build 20 distillation plants at Belvi- 
dere, Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, New- 
castle, Manchester, and Cardiff. 

x 


War Birds 

BY the early part of 1935 the War De-| 
partment will have 90 new attack 
planes. Assistant Secretary of War Henry 


had added to the bill, however, a long 
series of amendments to the Securities 
Act of 1933, but since they had the ap- 


roval of the Administration, th 
last week to the Commerce Department | to let e House 


tem stand in the conference 


report with minor changes in language. 


The intent of these amendments is to 


clarify and relax the liability of companies 
for the losses investors sustained in the 
|company’s stock. 


Other changes made in the stock market 


‘bill during the conferences were: 


1. The bill was made to state specifically 


that the right of the regulatory commis- 
sion to demand corporation condition ree 


comparatively small, fast craft. xk ference. ‘and burn up more gasoline. So Oil Ad-|3; wroogrine announced last week that| ports does not imply the right of the com- 
bod + There are British bases scattered SENATE APPROVES PACT.—The | requsste bids and specifications had mission to interfere with a corporation's 
taining of cooperation from a large num-| *hroughout the world where her United States Senate was re- | potas States may pour forth during been sent out. Sixty of the planes are to/ business. 
ber of other countries. ships may take on supplies fre- ' sponsible for another new deal for + M a rch * | ee “ — National production is set at be purchased with funds available in 1935 Foreign Issue Provision 
This is the second arms embargo meas- ' appropriations, 30 with part of the $7,500,-| 9 ne provision granting exemptions 10 


ure to have passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. The first one, however, is in an 
undetermined state, no effort having been 
made to iron out in conference differences 
between the two Houses with regard to it. 
The House had approved the measure as 
empowering the President to place an 
embargo on the export of arms to a bel- 
ligerent, whereas the Senate had provided 
that in case of any embargo the President 


must treat all parties to a conflict the ee = | for persons carrying seditious messages | persons, in some cases reorganizing the | Commission to report to Congress on Jan. 

same. It was contended that the House 8 Nea ee | PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK into reservations, and another forbidding activities of whole communities. 3, 1935, on the question of regulating 

provision would place the President in ne ae Bey : é ‘foreigners to enter Indian territory with- | To measure the extent of the difference trading in unlisted securities was adopted 

the precarious position of determining an TUM et | OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES out passports. in the life of the Nation now and before] by the House. The Commission must also 

aggressor. tow ee 4 OF RECOVERY Under these laws investigators could|the economic upheaval, it is proposed report at the same time on a study of 
Resolution Limited be shut out of Indian reservations and | that Congress authorize a semi-decennial | prokers’ functions. 

Even had the original resolution been ; bo gee PROGRAM Indians could be forbidden to go from | census for next November covering em-| 5. The House provision which leaves up : 
agreed upon by both Houses of Congress, i 3 one place to another. Commissioner of | nioyment, unemployment, and occupa-|to the regulatory commission the fixing of 
it could not legally have a to — a Indian Ege gh ll pod Baw tions, and also a partial population count.| conditions by which a security may be 
for the Chaco. Treaty provisions guard) | {responsible for the a - |The Lozier bill, now pending in Congress, | ct rick 
the right to free flow of goods between | AAAWAsticultural Adjustment Ad- | G,teq measures, all of which were passed | would combine with this the regular ag-| on 


the United States and Paraguay and 
Bolivia. Therefore, the measure’ which 
has just received the approval of the 
House of Representatives was so drawn 
as not to interfere with these treaty rights. 
It provides for the shutting off of the sup- 
plies of munitions for those countries at 
the point of sale rather than at the point 
of export. 3 

Action of the House on the embargo 
resolution came within five days after 
President Roosevelt had sent a message 
to the Capitol urging support for the 


GREENSHIRTS CALL AT DOWNI 


~—Wide World 


Members of England's newest political party, the Greenshirts, stand 


of the 


Alphabetic 


Groups 


2,528,300 barrels daily, an increase of 
183,200 barrels over the April and May 
figure. 
x** 
Ancient Laws Wiped Out 

HE “Indian espionage laws” were wiped 

out last week when President Roose- 
'velt signed a bill calling for their repeal. 
Some of the laws were a century old 
They included. one providing punishment 


ministration, Wrestled with 
drought problems, preparing to handle 
livestock and other problems in States 
affected. Found little encouragement 
in reports of cash income of farmers. 
Struggled with details of plans for en- 
forcing the Bankhead act which limits 
the marketing of cotton, and for enforc- 
ing other crop control programs. Prog- 
ress reported on program for beef cattle 
industry, but without definite details. . 


CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 


000 fund made available through the Pub- 
lic Works Administration. Bids and spec- 
ifications for additional plans of dif- 
ferent types will be requested between 
now and July 1. 
A Census of Jobs 

; depression has altered the economic 

status of millions of Americans and 
changed the occupations of thousands of 


before the Civil War. 
Unfairness in Shipping 


A can-flag lines of rate cutting and 
other unfair methods of competition on 
the part of foreign-flag carriers will be 
heard at an inquiry of the Shipping Board 
Bureau in New Orleans, June 5, James 
Craig Peacock, Acting Director of the 
Shipping Board Bureau, has announced 
that a third hearing is to held in New 


OMPLAINTS from a number Of Ameri- | 


ricultural census te be taken next Jan- 
uary. 


x * 

Air Mail Survey 
ECOND Assistant Postmaster General | 
Harllee Branch, in charge of the air 
mail service, and Stephen A. Cisler, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Post Office 
Department air and railway mail services, 
are to make inspection tours to the pivotal 
points in the new air mail system in the 
‘next few months. The Post Office De- 


securities issues of foreign governments 
was struck out on the theory that the 
commission may grant such exemptions 
wherever they are necessary for the public 
good. 


3. The clause requiring a corporation to 


comply with the provisions of the act as 
a condition of being registered on any 
stock exchange was also eliminated. 


4. The Senate provision requiring the 


change was adopted by the Senate. 


Senate Still Discussing 


Plan for Trade Bargaining 


Notwithstanding efforts of Administrae 


tion Senators to hurry along the House= 
apynroved bill to empower the President 
to make reciprocal tariff agreements wita 
foreign governments for trade-bargaining 
purposes without the formality of Senate 


coming munitions investigation, ratifica- guard” opposite 10 Downing Street in military style as a member |. Movement from Winter to nord ‘whe has ratification, that measure is still before 
tion of the 1925 convention for super- | : calls on Premier MacDonald Summer locations practically completed. | 1i oe inquiries into competitive shipping | 0" part of a nation- ree the Senate after a series of speeches. 


vision of the international traffic in arms, 
and a more comprehensive instrument for 
control of the arms traffic. 

On May 22, the Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull, sent a letter to Representative 
McReynolds, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, saying that 
the President approved the measure 
which was pending in the House. 

Meanwhile, Bolivia has protested to the 
American State Department that any 
embargo on arms to both countries would 
give victory to Paraguay. The latter 
would, through an international drive, 
still have access to the sea for receiving 
raw materials for making arms, and mu- 


quently. The United States, on the | 


other hand, has always been inter- 
ested in the larger and more pow- 
erful vessels. American ‘supply sta- 
tions are few and rather far be- 
tween. 


ASHINGTON RATIO “MENACE”. 
—‘The Washington ratios men- 

ace the Japanese Empire’s safety,” 
the Japanese are saying. Conditions 


have changed and armament treat- 
ies must change to meet them. 


women on May 24. It placed its ap- 
proval on a treaty recommended by 
21 nations at the Pan American 
Conference in Montevideo last De- 
cember, and thereby granted Amer- 
ican women equal rights with men 
in. transmitting American citizen- 
ship to their children. The United 
States becomes the first republic to 
ratify the treaty. 


OUR IMPERIAL HIGHNESS.”— 


Summer program arranged, comprising 
more than 50 types of work. . Protection 
and’ improvement of forest .and park 


men will work in national forests, close 
to 60,000 in State forests, approximately 
55,000 in State park properties, more 
than 22,000 in national parks, and more 
than 25,000 on soil erosion prevention 
projects. 

FDIC— Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. On verge of en- 
terning the business of liquiding closed 
banks.. The House of Representatives 
last week passed a bill authorizing the 


areaS to be stressed. More than 85,000 


practices was ordered by Secreary of Com- 
merce Roper March 9. 
A Bite for Grasshoppers 
the number of grasshoppers that 
are going to bite! More than 31,000 
tons of mixed grasshopper bait has been 


ing is now under way in several sections, 
according to Dr. J. R. Parker, of the 
Bureau of Entomology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This action is 


delivered to Middle West States, and bait-' 


part of a cooperative grasshopper cam-_ 


‘the new system to afford air mail patrons 
ithe best possible service. One purpose of 
the survey is to coordinate more closely 
the air mail and-railway mail services, 
as well as to familiarize the people of the) 
country with the great saving in time! 
which air mail affords. | 

Postmaster General James A. Farley an- | 
nounced last week that he had called a} 
conference of 25 post office inspectors ' 
from all sections of the United States 
preparatory to a survey to determine what 
additional service should be instituted in 
the large cities. 


The President wants speedy legislation to 
‘enable him to go ahead with trade negotia- 
‘tions but the discussion continues this 
week without a final vote in sight. 


‘New Grazing Regulations 


For the Government Lands 


Millions of acres of Government land 


in the West would be more systematically 
used by the livestock raisers under a mod- 
ern business-like way. according to ad- 
ministration plans, when the Taylor bill 
for Federal regulation of grazing on pub- 


lic lands becomes law. 
nitions plants wherein to fabricate them. The Washington Treaty of 1922 _ A train pulled into the West | the FDIC to buy up the assets of J | N D fb 4 of this | 8 S U E » The bill has passed the House arid is now 
The report of the Foreign Affairs Com-| 1... paced on th waemant Station in Vienna on the morning of | all banks still closed as a result of before the Senate on a favorable report, 
mittee on the embargo resolution to the} "“ h rd pots ent amon’ | May 24. A group of dignitaries and | the banking holiday, and pay the Yearly index pages are printed to permit cumulating this index from week to week. with amendments, from the Senate Com- 
House of Representatives contained fig-| MMe powers that China should be | 9.0 yin. royalty gathered about | money out to depositors. The bill (Column position follows colon.) sition ae Wales tae 
ures on the shipments of war materials} UMhindered by foreign encroach- : must be passed by the Senate before it sci | Silver Senator Ashurst ( ), of Ari ‘fa- 
he Uni ¢ k h the entrance to a coach. A tall, | ' Advertising | enator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona,'fa 
from the United States to the two South , and allowed to work out her ite- it effective. It makes minor changes straight facts in ad- Peeeees s PragTem, VS Hormes Senor. voring transfer of the forest service from 
white-haired, bearded gentleman | . Consumers’ need of straight 1 
American belligerents during the last} own destiny. On that basis the pow- stepped down to the platform. Princ- | in the FDIC law, raising from $2,500 to i eased is hennekhats+ cis 347:1| Terms of bill as explained by Sen. Pitt- the Department of Agriculture to the 
year. Those figures are as follows: ers were willing to limit their sea $5,000 the maximum FDIC guarantee Agriculture | Department of the Interior, may offer: 
Amt. of Exp'ts craft on a 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 basis as ‘sentidiehio di t aha oe on deposits in open banks. Farm Credit Administration, review of ac- oe semen. new commission regu “a .g|that proposal as an amendment when the 
uay{ among the United States Great Brit- chauke Anton, curtsied low. The tivities for year by W. Myers, Gov. | OF 
Revolvers and pistols ..... 1 ain, Japan. France. and Ital At bearded newcomer raised her fingers FER A~Federal Emergency Relief iMustration 349:1 Business 
Mach. and heavy ordnance Pp to his lips. Administration. Grants made Farmers’ recovery, hesitating steps in... .346:1 Charts of weekly busined4s indicators... .352:3 | 
guns and carriages........ 357 $36,400 the same time, it Was provided that as foll Wi 2 597.076: Aleoholic Beverages Dickinson, John. Asst. Secy. of Commerce. sion, affairs of Cities Service group ex- 
426 ....| the United States would not build Austrian Minister of War, Prince | 85 follows: Wisconsin, $2,597,076; Maine, .4| fadio address, “Business Is Its Own | amined. 353:3 
Metallic cartridges 23 any more fortifications on the Pa- | VO" Schonberg-Hartenstein, stepped | $430.886: New Jersey. $1,000,000; Mary- | Dottie full an FACA problem, Worst Enemy" 352:1 Social Welfare 
ing fireworks .... ...... 5,977 from the welcoming throng to the $300.000:, Ohio. $300,000: Oklahoma Anti-trust Laws Congress families on relief center in a few 
Smokeless powder ........... 316 The Ni newcomer’s side and said: | “Monopolies” are and How They Borah, William E.. Senator from Idaho. States 345:1 
Other explosives ............. Sturbe apan m- ‘ adama, A ew York, Week in Senate an ‘T! Oni st > Fed). 5: 
Aircraft SELES 133°000 j y Your Imperial Highness back to the $5,000,000: Texa $200,000; V nt Aviation Legislation Goes Into “Conference” 344:6 T ade P pay Fe iquor tax 345:4 
bitions in the Far East. Now she s, vermont, | airplane, specifications for inexpensive ty rade Practices 
Engines for aircraft ....... 57,688 Fatherland ; Airplane, spe Pp ype ‘ > | 
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settled their differences over the lit- 
tle jungle town of Leticia in the 
head waters of the Amazon. The 

Said one official on completion of 
the negotiations: 

“Leticia, instead of being a bat- 
tlefield is changing into a field of 
human cooperation which will set 
an example for the entire world.” 

* 


[{XTRADITION TREATIES.—More 

sweeping was the reach of ex- 
tradition treaties made as between 
three countries and the United 
States on May 17. On that day, the 
Secretary of State signed with dip- 
lomatic representatives of Sweden, 
Finland, and Lithuania, supple- 


mentary extradition treaties making | 


offenses against bankruptcy laws 
extraditable offenses. In addition, 
the treaty with Lithuania was ex- 
tended to include offenses against 
narcotic laws. 

xk 


DEFAULTS.—It appears 
more certain that as June 15 
draws near, Great Britain and Bel- 
gium will be among the defaulters 
on war debt payments to the United 
States. This will not be a new role 
for Belgium. Default has been tech- 
nically avoided by the British the 
last two times of payment by token 
payments. But President Roose- 
velt. on May 17, told Ambassador 
Lindsay that hereafter token . pay- 
ments would not avoid default. 


its scope. 


mortgage guarantees. 


NLB tional Labor Board. Found 

itself helpless to bring peace to 
both 
workers and employers showed little in- 
clination to submit disputes fof settle- 
Expected 
action by Congress on much-disputed 
Wagner bill for creation of a permanent 


stricke-torn communities as 


ment prior to use of force. 


and powerful labor board. 


IN R A~National Recovery Administra- 
Waged a battle with the 
Darrow Review Board over charges of 
codes. 
Underwen’ a period of attack and de- 
fense in Congress. Gen. Johnson shap- 
ing plans ‘or reorganizing code system. 
Ran into favorable court attitude toward 
the Recovery Act in several instances. 
Authorized restricted production in the 
to 
to 


tion. 


monepolistic practices under 


effort 
supply 


in 
adjust 


textile 
prices 


cotton 
bolster 
demand. 


industry, 
and 


PW A Public Works Administration. 

*” Announced that up to May 15 
checks totaiing $109,131.000 had been 
funds 
| made by recipients of non-Federal allot- 
$916,088,000 had 


mailed to cover requisitions fo! 


ments. In addition, 


HOLC—Home Owners Loan -Cor- 

poration. Last week awaited 
action by Congress which will enlarge 
Pending in the House ana 
Senate are bills extending the Govern- 
ment’s housing activities by providing 
At the same time 
the HOLC announced that it had al- 
' ready made possible $9,000,000 of home 
remodelling by advancing that sum to 
home owners whose mortgages it holds 
and who wished to improve their homes. 


by the various departments of the Fed- 
eral Government to which they were 
made.’ Formed PWA Fiectric Power 
Board of Review to act as the advisory 
body with regard to applications of pub- 
lie bedies for allotments to finance work 
on electrical power plant facilities. Or- 
dered survey to determine feasibility of 
using sections of the area near the Chi- 
cargo stockyards which was cleared by 
fire May 19 tor a housing project. Ob- 
tained title to the site for the first hous- 
ing operation to be constructed by the 
Public Works Emergency Housing Cor- 
poration. 

Secretary of War Dern reported to the 
PWA that the Army's $61,000,000 con- 
struction program, financed by the 
PWA, is being pushed by the Quarter- 


thousands of men throughout the coun- 
try. Announced that employes of 16 
railroad companies engaged in right-of- 
way construction will be paid $29,524,000 
in additional wages this year as a result 
of PWA loans. Public Works Admin- 
istrator Ickes signed a contract for a 
loan of $850,000 to the Great Northern 
Railroad Company and allotted $300,000 
to the Federal Power 
carry on an _ =investigation of rates 
charged for electricity. 


Feconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. Pending in the Sen- 
ate last week were two bills, already 
passed by the House, which would con- 
siderably increase the work of the cor- 
poration. One bill authorizes the lend- 
ing Of $75,000,000 to school districts for 
payment of teachers where local funds 
are lacking. The other bill authorizes 
the RFC to make direct loans to in- 
dustry. 


master Corps and is giving work.to | 


Commission to | 


postal service. biog. note, photo..... 
Murchison, Dr. C. T., apptd. Chief, For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. 3£2:1 


Poindexter, Joseph B., Gov., 
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Industries and Markets 


| Pessimism of 1886—Optimism of 1934...... 350:1 

|What next in America, industry anda 

| science await chance to go into action. 

Labor 

| Strikes become more violent, power to 


538 :3 


| cope with needed 

Enforcement 

| Moley report on Federal Govt's. place in 

| erime war 

National Defense 

| Navy, fleet in great parade, historic re- 
views 341 :1 

| National Recovery 

' Book publishers hearing, why Bible print- 
ing is costly 348 

Business and NRA—weekly survey ..... 
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348: 
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What the Various States Are Doing; 
Free Medical Care For Poor Under Fire 


hand it in, make payment and take his 
goods out of the place without a spoken 
word, 
New Hampshire has decided against ® 
“wide open” system of liquor distribution. 
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Lower Tax on Liquor WHEN IS A BOTTLE FULL? 
To Hit at Bootlegger, A REAL PROBLEM FOR FACA 


Pre-war Rate P to Elim. 
| "Deceptive Shapes and Sizes of Liquor Containers: Shall 


? 
The lower the Federal liquor tax, the | They Be Standardized? 


lower the flood of bootleg liquor. : ‘ 
This is the argument of Representative | [Continued from Page 21 
John McCormack (Dem.), of Dorchester, bottle but the rectifiers were not so) sufficient information to the purchaser. 
y a two to one vote, the State Legisla- | Mass., who introduced in Congress on May | keen for the idea, and the FACA will! Moreover, a number of rectifiers pointed 
down a proposal of this type | 
bills ‘o eveate | 24 a bill to lower the Federal liquor tax. tak than oe a Gantt ond ought | 
a State store system of dispensing alco- $2 to $1.10 a gallon. The tax of! to be permitted to buy in any desired 
cated matter under advisement. It ‘ 
in effect for a short time after repeal. | a ene Bn sey There was likewise the subject of shapes 
Representative MeCormack says that. anything is settled definitely. 


| 


pleasing types, even though these might 
not contain a full pint or quart. 

In the matter of when is a full bocte 
full, also there was much ta be seid. Mr. 
Lourie reminded his hearers wnat bottles 
can be filled up to a certain height if the 
filling is done by machine, but that in fore 
eign countries the filling often is done by 
hand, and if foreign liquor producers are 
permitted to send into this country hand- 
filled bottles often containing a trifle Jess 
te the full amount while American 
| liquor producers are held rigidly to the 
full amount, here’s a hardship on the 
American liquor business. 

Besides, as several people hastened to 
inform the committee, filling a bottle with 
liquor is largely a matter of atmospheric 
conditions. Alcohol expands and contracts. 
A bottle which contained a full quart when 


Public Control of Profession Is Feared by 
Some Physicians—Printing Cost of Legis- 
lative Oratory—Rural Rehabilitation 


EAR OF “STATE MEDICINE” or of} the Federal Emergency Relief engineer for 
F public control of the medical profes- | Iowa, Prof. George Keller, has been 
sion are grounds of opposition offered ny | created by Governor Herring. 


medical organizations in| 
physicians and have been adopted or are under considera- 


@ number of States to programs for )ro- 
viding medical care from public funds as 
relief measures. This situation is re- 
ported by the American Public Welfa:e 
Association, which is cooperating with 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund in a survey 
of this phase of public relief. 


The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- | 


istration inaugurated the Federal relief 


Similar program for rural rehabilitation 


tion in other States. Virginia has asked 


‘for a loan of $1,000,000 from the Federal 


Emergency Relief Administration to carry 


‘out approved plans to be put into effect 
within 30 days. 


How Country Teachers Talk 


Kentucky’s Sale Tax Problem 


PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION was 
staged in Frankfort, the State capi- 
tal, in promotion of legislation to impose 
a sales tax in Kentucky. Governor Laf- 
foon, who fathered the plan in his revenue 
raising program, spoke in favor of a sales 


sembled in the State capital with the 


tax, addressing thousands who had as-_ 


| because the present tax is too high.” 

also charged that the higher tax 
‘lower revenue because 
liquor consumption. 


“the incentive for organized crime, namely, | 
profit, still exists.” A return to the lower! Of bottles on the long table behind | giais flung up their hands over any idea 
and former tax would be a blow to the which 
bootleggers who are “still thriving mainly ''showed how easy it is to confuse an 
He ' eight-ounce half-pint bottle and a 


meant | 
six-ounce 
it discourages | 


| Dr. Doran; displaying several types 


sat the FACA committee, 


“half-pint” bottle, espe- 
cially when—as has occasionally 


“The revenue derived to date from the | pened lately—the two are so much 


of bottles, and of how full a full bottle can 
be. filled. Importers of liqueurs and cor- 


of changing the shape of cordial bottles or 
of “dictating to Europeans what shape 
their bottles should take when these were 
imported into the United States.” Sooth- 
ingly Mr. Choate assured the agitated im- 


| porters that nobody had any intention of 
| dictating bottle shapes to Europe, where- 


filled in the height of Summer may not 
contain a full quart when the thermom- 
eter slides down to 60 degrees. On the 


other hand, a bottle filled to the top in 


Winter knocks out the cork when Sums 
mer comes along. 

When the hearing adjourned the FACA 
committee took with it such divergent 
opinions from the witnesses as that a cus« 


tomer should be given what he wants, 
whether this is three-quarters of a quart 
or a pint or a jigger; that for distilled 
spirits a pint and a quart size bottle of 
standard shape would be a benefit alike 
to customer, wholesaler, and retailer; that 
cordials, liqueurs, and certain wines had 
always looked right in funny-shaped bot- 
tles and never would look right in any- 
thing else; that the American public could 


purpose of impressing the legislature, 

A proposal to advocate a State sales tax 
for Oregon has been voted down at the 
Oregon primaries. The State farm bu- 
reau of Michigan plans to attack the 
State sales tax in the courts in behal! 
of rural taxpayers; application of the tax 
to purchases made by farmers is chal- 
lenged under a legislative resolution ex- 
empting articles used exclusively in manu- 


$2 tax on distilled liquors is lower than like that only by reading the labels \pyon the importers showed a disinclination 
was estimated,” he explained. “This is carefully could the purchaser be cer-/ to put fancy liqueurs and cordials of do- 
traceable to the high tax. We repealed tain which was which. | mestic manufacture into plain bottles, re- 
the Eighteenth Amendment to eliminate “Swindlé on Public” |minding the Committee that by tradition 
such conditions. If organized bootlegging! Dr. Doran characterized these pottles these little drinks dwelt in twisted bottles 
is reduced, taxes on a greater quantity of; which look like quarts or pints but hold, and bulgy bottles, in Greek urns and even 
consumption will be paid and the loss of less as “a swindle on the public and also’ —like Chinese wine—in tiny earthen jugs, 
revenue will—if any—be small.” most unfair to the dealer.” and that people often bought a cordial as 

While Representative McCormack was: On the other hand, Harry Lourie, secre= | much for the sake of the bottle as of the 


| F SPEECH most commonly 
plan last year; already millions on the greys teachers in rural sthools of 
relief rolls are receiving free care. In! New Mexico have been the subject of an 
21 States the FERA plan has been adopted | ; of 
general | n Mi uel county, Mrs. Julia E. Brasher. 
health; 10 other States have continued 8 very about the 
their own systems of medical care for tne 
The greatest number of grammatical 
‘errors observed was in the use of verbs 
‘resulting from confusion of the past tense 


Delays in the work, caused by conflicts 
between relief authorities and the medi- 


cal profession, are reported from 9 Staves. 


“and past participle; as “I seen” and “I 


facture and production of articles for re- 


introducing his bill, a conference on the 
general subject of liquor tax reduction was 


tary of the Wholesale Rectifiers’ Code Au- | drink. 


read and ought to scrutinize the label te 


9 of th States. cooperation on the thority, argued in effect that as long as the | Whereupon there were voices raised on see how much was in a bottle before buy- 
In af ner ae an a heen refused ,have saw.” The next largest single type) sale. Agricultural production is expressly | being made in Washington by Federal and liquor people marked on the label how! behalf of the pinch bottle for whisky and ing it, even if it were a quart-sized bottle 
basis of a payment p ‘of error was in the use of the double | included. | State officials. ;much was in the bottle, this was giving the oval bottle and other traditional and 


on the grounds set forth. Taxpayers also 
are frequently resistant of making the 
community responsible for health care, 


Cost of Legislative Talk 
Two MILLION DOLLARS a year is the 


annual printing bill paid by taxpayers | 


for reproducing the utterances of their 


representatives in State legislatures. This | 


estimate is made by the American 1 eg- 
islators’ Association. 

In New York and Pennsylvania the leg- 
islative record represents a yearly expen- 


diture by each State of approximately | 


$250,000. The State printing bill is $125,- 
000 annually in Cclifornia, New ‘Jersey 
and Wisconsin. The cost shrinks to less 
than $20,000 a sessionin Idaho, Kentucky, 
and Louisiana. 

The legislative printing is generally 
classified: Bills, legislative calendars, in- 
dexes of bills, legislative journals, session 


laws, compiled statutes, directory of mem- : 


bers, house rule books, and annual blue 
book. 

Printing procedure varies. Some States 
print all bills within 24 hours of intro- 
duction; only after favorable committce 
consideration are bills printed in other 
States. Calendars are sometimes brief 
and businesslike; in other States calen- 
dars, titles of bills, even if half a age 
long, are printed in full. 


Tax Exemption for Makers of Law 
HE PROVISION of the State constitu- 
tion of Kentucky may be invoked as 
authority for exemption of the compen- 
sation of State legislators from the income 
tax proposed ii a bill passed by the House 
and now pending in the State senate. 
State lawyers hazard the off-hand opinion 
that the constitutional provision forbid- 
ding anv change in salary of officials dur- 
ing their term in office would apply to 
prevent a tax levy on the salaries of the 
makers of the law. 
The ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1920 declaring the pay of 
Federal judges not taxable under the 


Federal Constitution is cited. Opponents | 


of the theory cite a ruling of the Missouri 
Supreme Court subjecting State judges 
to the State income tax regardless of 
State constitution safeguards of their 
Salary. 


Rehabilitation of Rural Iowa 
RURAL REHABILITATION program 
for Iowa, involving the expenditure 
of “many millions of dollars,” has been 
announced by Governor Clyde L. Herring. 
Four objectives are set forth in the pro- 
gram, which is to be financed with Fed- 
eral funds, as follows: 
Purchase of small acreages or farms 
for persons now on the relief rolls and 


transfer of these persons to the newly ac- | 


quired farms; 

Renovation and reconstruction of farm 
houses; 

Erection of factories in small towns 
where persons have been on relief through 
c‘nsing of factories and shops; 

Financing and conducting chinch bug 


and grasshopper extermination campaigns. | 


An organization committee, headed by 


Would National Police 
Prove Efficient Force? 


Federal Government Unable to 
Suvpress Crime, Says Prof. Mo 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
interstate transportation of stolen goods 
which is valued at more than $1,000 a 
Federal crime. President Roosevelt last 
week signed the bill relating to trans- 
portation of stolen property. 

He denounced outright the pending bill 
which would allow State officers to be 
deputized as Federal officials to operate 
in local crime situations. 
nationalizing all crime identification data 
and consolidating all Federal investigatory 
bureaus. 

Passage of the new Federal crime laws 
will necessitate a larger force of Federal 
enforcement agents, Prof. Moley points 
out. 

Need of Larger Force 


“At the present time.” Prof. Moley ex-— 
plains, “the field investigating force totals | 


397 special afents. 
quate. 


This is totally inade- 
It is my judgment that if the 


proposed legislation is adopted, the field 


investigating force should immediately be 
increased to not less than 1,000. No one 
can estimate what further additions may 


be required as the work of the Depart-| 


ment expands under the new responsibili- drink. nor will permit beer to be drawn . Detroi Jeve P;,; 
ties. There must, of course, be propor- or drinks mixed under the eye of the cus- sound sleep, contr ibute to the gr and total. Try Toledo C ‘ladles 
tional increases in clerical personnel and tomer. go Columbus ston Laltin, 
equipment. Midnight on Saturdays is the deadline Wash; ore 

“This strengthening of the Department in Columbus, Ohio, for merrymaking with Chesapeake and Ohio next time you travel to or Ch »” °S Che ashingy 
is essential, because the passage of laws liquid accompaniment. Every night club, S 


enlarging the police powers of the Fed-' 


eral Government and strengthening the 


Position of the Federal Government in. 


prosecutions is not enough to meet the 
Situation. Unless adequate additions are 


authorized the new powers will remain: 
the impressive , 


wholly unexercised, and 
record already made by the Department 


will be heavily discounted by the hope-| 


less effort to investigate cases too nu- 
merous for its personnel. 


“in either event, the prestige of Federal | 
law enforcement and the practical effec- | 


tiveness of the Division of Investigation 
will be impaired and the proposed laws 
Will fail of their purpose. This program 
of legislation places upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment a major responsibility. Provision 
for its enforcement must be in propor- 
tion to this responsibility.” 


He opposed bills | 


‘negative; for example, “I can’t hardly.” 

“Us girls went” is cited as a case of the 
use of the subject of the verb not in the 
/nominative case; use of the object of 
verb not in the objective case was illus- 
trated by “He asked we teachers.” 

Syntectical redundance is noted in the 
expression “mother” she said. “There 1s 
six of us” instanced failure of verb to 
agree with subject in number and person 
Then there was the frequent use of the 
| wrong verb as “lay” for lie.” 


Adjustments of Utility Rates 

fone A SPECIAL MASTER appointed 

by the Federal district court at 
Miami, Florida, is continuimg to take tes- 
_timony in the suit for injunction filed by 
the Florida Power and Light Company to 
prevent the enforcement of Miami's rate 
reduction ordinance, conferences are tak- 
‘ing place between representatives of the 
municipal commission and the utility 
company. These conferences may result 


in a compromise of rates accepiable to, 


both interests which will:take the issue 
from the Federal court. 

The supreme court of Ohio, by a ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will review its own findings fixing 


'48 cents per 1,000 cubic feet as the rate) 


on natural gas furnished by the Columbus 
Gas and Fuel Company to consumers in 
the City of Columbus. The State public 
utilities commission fixed a 55-cent rate; 
when the State supreme court found this 
rate unreasonable and fixed a lower rate, 
-the City of Columbus challenged the au- 
thority of the court to do more than re- 
view the case and the utility charged 
confiscation. The Federal tribunal re- 
versed the court finding on the grounds of 


failure to allow amortizing of wasting as- | 


sets. 


The public service commission of South | 
Carolina has been directed by the State. 


Legislature to make an investigation of 
the financial structure of public utilities 
“operating within the State. A thorough 
/Check of the utilities’ replacement costs 
and original construction costs will be 
'made to provide a basis for future rate 
fixing. The inquiry will start this week. 
| Reductions in the rates for electric cur- 


/rent supplied by the West Coast Power. 


Company to Stevenson, Carson and vi- 
_Cinity has been ordered by the State de- 
|partment of public works of Oregon. 
‘Under the old schedules, commercial and 
‘residential rates. were the same; a com- 
bination residence, lighting and cooking 
,rate has been set up. The annual rate ot 
return to the utility is estimated at 6.35 
per cent under the new rates, which rep- 
resent an average reduction of 10 per cent. 

The State Legislature of Ohio is to be 
asked to revise the public utilities laws at 
the next session. The Ohio Association 
on Public Utility Questions has obtained 
_the services of a utility authority, Prof. 
Ben W. Lewis, of Oberlin College, to pre- 
pare a draft of the proposed revision, 
_which is to be submitted for criticism to 
| the State attorney general, the State util- 


‘ity commission and the State Bar Asso-| 


Ciation. 

Liberalization of the Wisconsin laws 
governing municipal management of util- 
ities is to be proposed to the State Leg- 
\islature. Elimination of statutory provi- 
‘sions which are criticized as interfering 
with home rule rights of cities and smaller 

communities is sought; objection is raised 
to present requirement of permission of 
the State public service commission to 
/extend a water main or otherwise improve 
| municipal utility service. 
| Race Betting for Rhode Island 
| (TEIZENS of Rhode Island by an over- 
whelming majority demand the right 
to bet on horse races. By a vote of four 
to one, approval has been given to legir- 
lation to legalize pari-mutuel and auc- 
tion-mutuel betting at the track; the vote 
makes the legislation effective without 
further action, 
Under the legislative proposal an ad- 
‘ministrative board would be set up to 
‘regulate and control horse racing. Gov- 
.ernor Theodore Francis Green has until 
Friday of this week to name the members 
of the board. _ 


Drinking Manners and Customs 
/HILE THE RESIDENT of New York 
may step up to the bar, put his foot 

on a brass rail, call for a drink that will 
be mixed before his eyes by the barten- 
der, and pour it down standing, -ther 
States are inclined to make individual 
absorption of alcohol beverages more iif- 
ficult. Many States, as well as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will not allow liquor 
to be displayed where it is sold by ihe 


beer parlor or other drinking establish- 
‘ment must shut up shop as Sunday arrives, 
and patrons must not linger to finish 2 
last drink, 

| Drinking in dance halls is permitted in 
Dane County, Wisconsin. But minors 
under 17 may not be allowed to purchase, 
under a ruling of the County Liquor Corn- 
trol Board. 

Liquor signs have been abolished in 
Oregon. The State Liquor Commission 
has ou'lawed all signs in which appear 
the words “beer,” “sale,” and “wine.” 


‘Shop fronts may not be plastered with 
‘posters advertising liquid wares; signs 30 
‘inches long, which will be tolerated, can- 
‘not use the tabooed words. 


Silence is promoted in the State retail 
liquor stores of Ohio. The buyer is asked 
to make out 4is order on the regular form, 


| 


with only four-fifths of a quart inside. 


| 


| The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


Chesapeake and Ohio’s air-conditioned trains. 


from Washington. You'll be a better man for it 


Ak 


—after enjoying 
the supreme comfort of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
"THE SPORTSMAN: THE F.F.V. 


TSa sight for weary eyes to see the brisk, fresh, 
snappy-looking passengers alighting from 


No lagging in ther steps, no smoke in sheir 
eyes, no trace of fatigue in their bearing. They're 
feelin’ fit and rarin’ to go. Genuine air-condi- 
tioning is the chief reason for their well-being; 
but delicious meals, cheerful furnishings, pleasant 


diversion in the lounge cars, and, most of all, 


& 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 


je Washington ff Reuilroad 


CHESAPEXKE.z.<() 
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What ‘Monopolies’ Are 


And How ‘They Work . . 


A Perennial Question Takes on a New 
Importance as Rights of Big and Little 
Business Come to the Fore 


dees “monopoly” mean? 

This is a common quest 
the recent ‘publication of the report ot 
the National Recovery Review Board 
headed bv Clarence Darrow. Forty 
years ago legal storms raged about the 
term. Today, Mr. Darrow says tinat 
the trend of the National Recovery 
Administration is toward “monopoly 
sustained by Government” to the dis- 


on since 


advantage of the small biisiness man. 
And there has breken out fresh discus- 
sion of the subject. 

The early form of conducting busi- 


mess and industry was on the basis ol 
competition. That is. every merchant, 


manufacturer. or troder, red nis 


wares to the public along with every 
other merchan:! manufacturer, O1 
trader. One purpose with each was 
paramount—to ootain fo that 
end prices and the quality 
or. services Wer justed to attrac 


more and more buyer. 
How Monopolies Began 


As the methods of carrying on ie- 
dustry and cemrerce became more 
highly developed, various incividuais Ot 
groups were able to accumtuate ei 
money 10 he business of conl- 
petitors. Wien a person was able to 
buy oui enouch ci his competitors to 
have virtually exclusive control over 
the produciion of a particular typ of 
article. and tnerecicre was able to K 
the price he pu Without 
prices asked by competitors, tha 
dividual was said io have establisned a 
“monopoly. 

The term is also applied to the or- 
ganization which exercises this type of 
controi over products or services. In 
this: connecticn, to the term “trust” 
is also used. 

An h 


one or more large? businesses in place of 


hn « 
smell: on it he sct 
ing of. pric it b: 


ing influenced 
latter docs no 
deerce. 


The term “moncpolv” was firft uscd 
+994 1, mie 
SUING centurls Dat lh 


to any extent 

England. When the Crown, in return 
for ‘some ecod servicg irom favorite 
granted the iatter a privil uch as 
the exclusive rieht to manutactine or 
sell a particular ciass of eocds., Was 
said that a “monopoly” nad been 
granted. in the time oi Elizabeih, how- 


ever, monopolies were granied so freely 


° 
Service jar 


ye@, a 
( 


covereion with all manner of resiric- 
tions in the public interest. 

Monopolies, therefore came to be 
looked upon as. restraints to the free 
flowing of the normal trade and com- 
merce which would come from com- 
petition of all. 

The rise oi monopolies in the United 
States can be traced to a certain extent 
by the legislation enacted to curb them. 
For a while the early American courts 
rested on the common law and in the 
main, held agreements among pro- 
ducers void which tended to place a re- 
Straint on trade, regardless of whether 
or not those agreements were wnrca- 
sonable. Then the State legislatures 


began about 1889 to enact laws in the’ 


public interest prohibiting combinations 
and consolidations, 
The Government Acts 

Changes, however, were taking place 
in industry and transportation and 
communication which various 
State laws ineffective. The Federal 
Government stepped inte the picture. 
In 1890 the Sherman anti-trust law 
Was placed on the statute books. This 
law prohibited “every contract, combi- 
nation in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade 


‘or commerce among the several States. 


or with for 
penalties, 


ign nations” under heavy 
The law also declared it to 
be an offense “to establish or attempt 
to establish a monopoly. or to combine 
or conspire ° to establish a monop- 
oly of commerce between the several 
States or in the foreign nations.” 

In other words, the Sherman law at- 
tempted to do away with conditions 
which might prohibit the free operation 
of competition. 

Twenty-four years after the Sher- 
man law, Ccngress supplemented it 
With anothcr. This was the Clayton 
Act of 1914 which legalized certain 
practices which had been prohibited 
under the Sherman law, and added 
Other practices to the prohibited list. 
In 1914, too. the Federal Trade Com- 
mssion was set up to investigate and 
report upon organizations and corpo- 
rations alleced to be infringing on the 
anti-trust lows. 

Some Exceptions 

Under the Shipping Act of 1916, 
Coneress made it possible for steam- 
ship lines to enter into certain agree- 
ments without being in violation of the 
anti-trust laws. American exporters 
were enabled to meet foreign competi- 
Lion better by the removal of anti-trust 
restrictions by the Webb-Pomerene Act 
of 1918.- Other acts, likewise relieved 
Other groups from certain phases -of 
the anti-trust laws. 

Wien the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was passed in 1933, Congress 
provided tnat industries which should 
adopt codes under the recovery law 
would be exempt from the operation 
of the Federal anti-trust laws for two 
years. 


Editor’s Note.—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 


so marked, ‘ 
Opposed to “Brain Trust” 
Sir: 


As a subscriber und reader of the 
United States News, I am, as all good 
Americans should be, intensely inter- 
ested in what is taking place in Wash- 
ington; the class of “New Deal” legis- 
lation that is being proposed; just 
where we are headed and just who or 
what the so-called “Brain Trust” rep- 
resents. 

As a State Senator of California I 
am at a loss to understand just how 
it comes that no matter who is Presi- 
dent of the United States the same 
idvisor seems to sit at his right hand. 
We have had as Presidents, Wilson, 
Coolidge, Hoover and now Roosevelt in 
an effort to improve economic condi- 
tions, but the same advisor has been 
retained. 

In your issue of April 9, 1934, you 
say, “It requires no great amount of 
research to learn that in the bills pro- 
posed and those now actually on the 
Statute Books, there is a revolution- 
ary change in the rights of the indi- 
vidual and that we are preparing ito 
put in the hands of a few men—a few 
political overlords—the full power to 
issue money and to restrict at will the 
opportunity of the individual in all 
walks of lifc.” 

Will you not reply telling me who 
these overlords are; also the full power 
to issue money? 

I am opposing the “Brain Trust” and 
their tou active part in our Govern- 
ment. 

A CALIFORNIA STATE SENATOR. 


x * 


Question of Distribution 
Sir: 

I have read your editorial in the *4th 
issue in regard to the NRA, where you 
deal with unfair competition, 

No one in this country lacks intelli- 
gence, to know what is the matter with 
the competition for the consumers’ 
commodity dollar, but reverence for 
what we have been trained to believe 
and that we are patriotic when we 
should be rational, and sentimental 
when we should be scientific, and op- 
timistic when we should be should ‘e 
realistic, dwarfs our mind to the ex- 
tent that it stops reasoning when it 
deals with Government, in the same 
manner as the heathens did in religion. 
We worship the things that we do not 
dare to understand. 

Competition is the only protection 
that the consumer can depend on to 
keep from annihilation, and the rea- 
son for this mutual extermination is 
that no one can compete with Govern- 
ment service institutions for the c™- 
summer's dollar. 


will require the repeal of every reve- 
nue act, that now get pay for service 
that is distributed without control of 
units used by the individuai; in other 
words, maldistribution, which always 
has two elements, advantage for a few, 
and disadvantage for the many pro- 
ducing-consumer, and this is what 
creates the necessity for a robber sys- 
tem by law that we call taxation, cn a 
plan that we can hold everything for 
ransom that people cannot do without. 

If I purchase your dollar with wheat, 
then I must deliver the wheat to you; 
but as collective society, we hold . our 
home and most sacred minimums of 
freedom for ransom and get your dol- 
lar, and buy the wheat and turn it 
out for common consumption and 
waste, and if this was done with wheat 
as it is with the many other services, it 
would not be necessary for me to tell 
anyone that most of the wheat vould 
be wasted, and we would never have a 
surplus, 

Now thet is the way we do with all 
service with very few exceptions. I 
just want to refer to one service—high- 
wavs. We are distributing a gallon- 
mile of road service at an average rate 
of 4 cents, that ‘s costing us approxi- 
mately 12's cents, thus we create a re- 
quirement for robbery by law to liqui- 
date the deficit per unit of 8'. cents, 
that is collected in so many and 
devious ways, that the human mind 
cannot follow it through. 

The reason for this maldistribution is 
not leck of intelligence but a world in- 
sanity carried on by reverence since 
the dawn of history. This is only one 
of the many ways of unfair distribution 
that private business cannot compele 
with. Plcase try to understand this. 

H. E. SANDEN. 

Omaha, Nebr. State Senator. 


Farmer vs. Consumer 
Sir: 

As a farmer, I beg to submit my idea 
of hog plan control by AAA. They 
paid bout 50 million to kill off 6 
million sows and pigs to reduce surplus 
last September. 46 million hogs left 
at an average 240 pounds of live 
weight, were selling at $5.20 per 100 
pounds. Today average 46 million 
hogs are worth $3.80 per 100 pounds, 
less $1.40 per 100 pounds on 46 million 
240 pounds, each equal $3.36 a hog. 46 
million equals 155 millions lower value. 

Allowing 50 millions benefiting, the 
hog far..er is still over 100 miilion do!- 
lars worse off and in taking the packer 
who pays $2.25 per 100 pounds process 
tax to the Government. and who in turn 
charges through NRA and retail a full 
5 cent a pound, on all pork and pork 
products more today than before this 
invention, makes a total of 46 million 
times 200 pounds ot edible pork and by- 
products in meat, or of $10 per hog, 
making a total cost to consumer of 450 
million extra and a lower return of our 
100 million to the farmer. 

The more they do the less we get is 


YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 


Upon Various Topics of the Day 


these, the consumer paying about $10 


for every $1 the farmer got in wheat 
benefit. 
Blackstcue, Va. W. H. MOORE. 


Restriction on Cotton 
Sir: 

When cotton acreage reduction con- 
tracts were signed through the County 
Committee the acreage lint yield ws 
worked out and set up for each indi- 
vidual farm covering the previous ‘ive 
vears. 

Then along comes orders for a blan- 
Ket cut which did not take into con- 
sideration the actual individual farm- 
ing record. This has aroused justifi- 
able resentment because the payment 
therefor is based per hundred pounds 
and now that acreage has already been 
cut is made around 60 per cent of what 
the Government agreed through their 
duly authorized representatives to pay. 

Farmers can take it or leave it as 
they held this back and did not spring 
it until Congress had passed the gin- 
ning law. To many farmers this has 
all the appearance of strong arm du- 
plicity. I imagine you have been yzet- 
ting echoes of this but I enclose two 
typical notices. 

CHAS. WOLCOTT. 
Alice, Texas 
Beauty of Nation's Capital 
Sir: 
Making Washington, D. C. the envy 


.of every city, village and hamlet should 


be the goal of every Washingtonian. 
Washington, The Tree City, should be 
so beautiful, so clean and a delight to 
the eyes, that other cities will feel so 
ashamed of their sore spots; they, too, 
will beautify their places. * * * 

The Plaza and the other beautiful 
public buildings make up the National 
Capital’s front yards, but what about 
our back yards? They, too, exist! 

The thousands who visit us during 
the year hear about our gorgeous front 
yards; but when they arrive here, they 
cannot help but see our rear yards as 
well. 

Surely they must wonder how we can 
let sucn conditions exist. We do not 
have to let these conditions exist. * * * 

Let us clean the slums and alleyways 
of this city as quickly as possible. 

Make Washington the most beauti- 
ful, the cleanest, the “most attractive 
city in the United States. 

Continue to encourage the planting 
of trees, encourage the people to plant 
attractive gardens, help to keep our 
streets free of waste paper and other 

We shall gain in athletic beauty, in 
health and comfort. We shall also gain 
in an economic way, as this project 
would employ hundreds of men and 
the value of property would increase. 
Not only does our sense of the beau- 
tiful -gain, but also our pocketbooks 
and our pride. That is something 
worth your while, is it not? 

Have our visitors say on leaving us, 


Into ‘Conference’ . 4. 


The Smoothing-out Process Between 
The House and Senate Usually Turns 
Out to Be a Compromise 


RACTICALLY every outstanding 
measure in Congress and perhaps 
5 per cent of all. Federal legislation that 
is enacted into law passes through 
what is known as the conference stage. 
This is the smoothing-out process after 
both houses have acted and there are 
amendments remaining in dispute. This 
in brief is the’ meaning of the term 
“bill in conference” seen so often re- 
cently in newspaper accounts. 

When a bill or resolution passes one 
house and is amended in the other and 
the originating house declines to accept 
the other’s amendments a conference 
follows to adjust the differences. 

The House, for instance, passes a bill. 
It goes to the Senate, which may re- 
vise it considerably. The Senate sends 
it in amended form back to the House. 
The House disagrees with the Senate 
changes and asks a conference. The 
Vice President or president pro tem ap- 
points three or more conferees. The 
Speaker of the House does the same 
and the conference is held. 

These conferees and the diplomatic 
negotiators for the two houses. Ameri- 
can ambassadors abroad represent the 
President and American ministers rep- 
resent the Department of State. But 
the conferees of the Senate and the 
House represent together the whole 
Congress, the Nation’s forum, with vast 
powers. 

What they agree upon is subject only 
to iatification by their respective 
houses and their report—either a com- 
plete report or partial report—must be 
“voied up or down,” that is, adopted or 
rejected as a whole. 

It is not often that their reports are 
overturned, although it has happened 
more frequently in recent sessions, 
notably when economy legislation in an 
appropriation bill was a live issue. , 

Choice of Conferees 

Usually conferees are chosen on the 
basis of seniority of members on the 
committee reporting a bill, three of 
them, sometimes five, but always an 
odd number so the majority party may 
dominate each conference group. The 
seniority practice as a basis for their 
selection, though the normal rule in 
both houses, is not invariable. It some- 
times depends on the-sympathies and 
activities of committee members with 
respect to a bill. ; 

A recent exception was when the 
Senate sent the stock exchange regu- 
lation bill to conference. The House 
named conferees in the order of their 
committee seniority but the Senate did 
not. Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Flor- 
ida, Was i: charge of the bill in the 
Senate. His chief lieutenants in han- 
dling the bill on the floor were Senators 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, and 
Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, re- 


spectively, tourth and ninth in rank on 


the Banking and Currency Committce. 
Senator Fletcher, committee chairman, 


Wagner (Dem.), of New York, who 
rank next to Mr. Fletcher on the com- 
mittee but had pursued an independent 
course. 

The conferees may vote solidly as 
Senate and House blocs or, on occa- 
sions. there may be a party alignment 
in which minority Senators and mie 
nority Representatives may vote to- 
zether in the conferences. 


Meetings Are Secret 

Meetings of the conferees are secret 

sessions, usually held on the Senate 
side of the Capitol. The stock exchange 
conferences, for instance, were held in 
the Senate Military Affairs commit- 
tee rooms, close to the Senate chamber. 
Sometimes they end in quick agree- 
ments but others have been more or 
less endurance contests, both sides ob- 
durate, realizing the explanations they 
have to make and the fight they may 
have to face when the two houses are 
jealous and combative of their particu- 
lar ideas. 
Each house, from time immemorial, 
is prone to change bills from the other 
house, particularly true of the Senate 
in respect to appropriation bills and 
Other important measures. And in the 
conference the tussle reflects the senti- 
ment of the respective houses on these 
differing views. 

The report of a conference, when 
differences are compromised, is signed 
in duplicate and is given precedence 
when called up in the two houses. 
Another rule, similar to the parliamen- 
tary rule in England, is that the re- 
quest for conference must be by the 
branch which is possessed of the orig- 
inal papers, the papers being trans- 
mitted back and forth according to 
steps taken in the course of the legis- 
lation. 
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“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR” 

By HAROLD L. ICKES, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
In an address before the Presbyterian Gene 
eral Assembly at. Cleveland May 23. : 
The New Deal is precisely as new as 
Christianity itself. The surprising thing 
is that a supposedly Christian nation 
should have failed from the beginning 
to recognize it for what it is. People 
nave acclaimed the New Deal as some- 
thing new under the sun. The truth 
is that it is only a courageous attempt 


) NOW MANY members” were Now Mr. Darrow charges: | Mankind will never exist long enough positive. 4 “Washington, The Tree City, is truly a as Senate conferees Senators Fletcher, | incorporate in the laws of the lan 
0. thare.in the first Congress? The NRA has given the sanction of to see the ideas of NRA working to A Chinese magic mathematician is Nation’s Capital. in beauty, health and Barkley, Byrnes, Goldsborough ‘Rep.), the fundamental tenets of the people's 
Under thc Constitutional appor- self-government to __ self-governing the advantage of everybody until it needed to help our AAA and NRA to attractiveness.” of Maryland, and Couzens ‘Rep.). of own religion. ; 
Dlg te tes: Conese had combinations in the different indus- includes every service distributed by keep it up. PAULINE BOURY. Michigan. This completely ignored _ The human race, from the time that 
ese tries. Government in the NRA codes. This Wheat statistics are even worse than Washington. D. C. Senators Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, and _—‘‘t ‘first painfully began to put on the 
| ' characteristics of humanity, has always 
Q.—What tia expeditious been headed toward the establishment 
of a social order founded upon the 
proposition: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
of NRA O | N T H O V R N M F N T self.” As we have become more civil- 
eg "A Ci me ‘omplaints of + ized we have increasingly sought for 
alleded of ons the good of the greatest 
th first, second So I say that the New Deal is an 
Director of Federal Charge of Campaign Head of International Serves as Governor 
ihe Postmaster General Office of Education Against Soil Loss Postal Service Of Hawaiian Islands 
P boldly raised by President Roosevelt in 
his determination to establish social 
and economic justice so far as lies 
within the power of: man, whole- 
hearted or only reluctantly? The ane 
swer to this question is important. 
As expressed in an editorial in Le Temps, 
; A.—Tne Secretary ef the Interior is Paris newspaper. in a discussion of 
ena. With the supervision of public debts and security. 
usiness relating to the General Land * “With regard to debts we are still at 
Office. Burcau o: Reclamation, Geo- the same point and it is not the John- 
le: cf Indian Aliairs, son act which is going to make an 
Office o1 Education. Cffice of National agreement easier. This law seeks to 
Parks, Builcings and Reservations, and prevent any credit operations toward 
certain hosp.idis and eleemosynary Me countries in default of payment and it 
St:tutions in. t t cf Columbia. considers as in default even those states 
+ * which have made token payments. 
G.—What is the Pan American Une “In some ways this provision seems 
ion? likely to embarrass the American Gov- 
A.—The:- Pon American’ Union was 7 ra ernment more than her debtors, for it 
founded in 1630 under the name of the may entail the cessation of partial pay- 
Intcrnational Bureau of American Ree ments by England and Italy.. They 
publics, in accerdance with the action would seem to have nothing to gain by 
of the First Pan American Conference, continuous token payments, while the 
icld in Washington in 1889-90 and pre- American Government would be obliged 
sided over’ by James G. Blaine, then to receive what might be paid as simply 
Secretary Suice. Ii was reorganized on account. 
in 1907 by action of the Third Pan edeast © Gene “The Johnson act is inapplicable in 
American Confercnee. held in Rio de : Underwood & Underwood Underwood & Underwood reality. It has aggravated the present 
Jancivo in 1906, and upon the initia. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER H. H. BENNETT JOHN E. LAMIELL JOSEPH B. POINDEXTER 
idl oar ela teen erhiiggy Aer Having developed Des Moines’ schools he now With $5,000,000 to spend, he is helping farmers On him falls responsibility of looking after His Terriiory would like to be a State and Mr. events it would be far better to seek an 
at Buenos Aires in 1919. its name was takes up one of the most important edu- prevent wasting away of their fertile foreign mail traffic and the drawing up Poinderter is in Washington doing what equitable settlement.” 


land by the elements. 


cational posts in the country. 


he can for the cause. 


changed to the Fan Ameriean Union. of postal conventions. , 
A FAMOUS AUTHOR, Robert Louis Steven- 


+ + (PE HOME-TOWN RECORD of John \VARNING against economic loss, the Gov- WHILE millions of people in this country 
Ward Studebaker, of Des Moines, Iowa, 


WHAT BUSINESS WANTS 
By HENRY I. HARRIMAN, 


all 
om ty Dat a t}) 


. ernment is in the midst of a campaign to lk i i : 

tion of ¢ 1 the Uni nesstes . "Se - cannot talk in any but their own language, son, told English friends when they came President Chamber of Commerce of the ‘ 
States poe of vast of John E. Lamiell, of Canton, Ohio, rising from ‘to America they must come to see him and they United States. 
ae | of Education, is the progressive upbuilding o ertile soil into veritable deserts. H. H. Ben- school teacher and postoffice clerk to head of would find him at the first stop beyond San In a speech before the annual luncheon 


a school system that in organization and ad- nett, Government expert with a long record as 

ministration ranks as a model for the nation. an authority on the whole subject, is directing 
Dr. Studebaker already is considering long- the use of a $10,000,000 PWA fund for this pur- 

range planning for the Federal Office of Edu- pose. — 

Mr. Bennett is Director of the Soil Erosion 


meetink of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce. 
“Business desires a slackening of ree 
form efforts. It wants a chance to 


Francisco. He lived in Samoa. Hawaii and 
San Francisco also are next-door neighbors, 
with a considerable moat between them, but 
Hawaii is out at the cross-roads of the Pacific 


the ocean mail system, speaks fluently in Ger- 
man, Italian, French and Spanish. His title, 
beginning June 1, is Director of the Interna- 
tional Postal Service, a division of the Post Of- 


es ah Mada cation. His fungtion will be to collate data fice Department. and there its governor, Joseph Boyd. Poin- ‘carry on’ as the President has res 
Federal Reserve shout educational conditions and progress here Many functions go with his office. He will dexter, will welcome all fellow-Americans. 
A—The 1 “1 Reserve System alah pe yn “9 Sedunt = demonstration purposes to show farehaee how supervise all exchanges of mail, including ocean Coming approximately five thousand miles to now under consideration is closed. ir 
comp? ; ‘ve B i: ar lor sexy ie: Bere a lt: ie Bt soil can be protected and built up and gullies mail, between the United States and foreign Washington, Governor Poindexter has been cannot begin a strong and united ad- 
the | Cou which pad iar one Serr nt ap temenation of ei stabilized. This involves replanting trees on countries. ' He will administer all accounts due conferring with Government officials on Hawai- vance. Uncertainty causes apprehen- 
acts in an 22 eanarity to the Howal 6QicRtON Saat tetanetteenten el ter steep hillsides, planting legumes and grasses on to and from foreign governments for foreign ian problems. -He is an Hawaiian lawyer but sion and no campaign mapped in a day- 
Federal Resove, B ‘ew ge ety eet wend aati abied Howard less sloping areas, along with contour planting mail service. He will anasue all postal con- once practiced on the continent and belongs to to-day basis is likely to get very far. 
Res. banksétsicu n different University (colored) at Washington and serve and terracing on gentler slopes, crop rotation ventions and treaties and prepare any new ones. both the American and Hawaiian bar associa- “Tt is willing to take its medicine, 
Sections of tiie United States; the Fede on the Commission on Licenses for the “prac- and other farm rearrangements. His task will include a mass of general cor- — ‘aimed at a cure of a clearly diagnose 
ral Cpen M Committee, which tice of the healing art” in the District of Colum- That dust-storm that swept this month from respondence respecting foreign mails, including His territory wants to be a state and its del- disease, but it balks at unproved legis- 
makes recommendations to the Federat 4 beyond the Mississippi through the Eastern sea- preparation of instructions to domestic post- egate in the House, L. L. McCandless, has put lative purges and cure-alls advertised to 
Reserve Bx With’ revard> to open There ic 6 wiebenel deena ie ale board region, from Canada to far South of masters about handling the letters and parcels this hope in form in a bill for statehood he has restore full youthful vigor.” 
market operalicns: and the member educa Washington, obscuring the sun at mid-day and and other mails that cross the nation’s bound- introduced, without further action so_ far. 
hon e coating walls of skyscrapers, homes and stores. aries. He will manage the international reg- Hawaii as a territory, through Governor Poin- EUROPEAN PEACE 
ban: ankine institt. pen Waid je a. counts Sana an = — or was caused by a wind-driven fog of soil par- istry of mails, the insurance and collect on de- dexter, reports on all territorial matters to the . By DR. VERA MICHELS DEAN 
tions as voluntarily applied to heen to attend po ticles from the drought-striken areas of the livery SST foreign mail matter, the Interior Department. Secretary Ickes says ul- In a report to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
the Federal Reserve Bovrd for meme cb. 1. We dave te tee a , : since West. It may be merely the forerunner of in- port services that operate on the ocean liners, timately Hawaii wiil ect statehood, like all the tion on the situation in Europe. | 
bership and h will aid creasingly frequent and worse storms unless soil the Navy mail service, and a host of other de- rest of the family of 48 States on the continent. “European stability must remain pre- | 
system) the rebuilding of the educational machine badly erosion in the United States is arrested, ac- tails. ea Governor Poindexter was born at Canyon carious as long as doctrines of 
ee shattered by the depression.” cording to authorities cited by Mr. Bennett. The Mr. Lamiell comes from Canton, Ohio. He City, Oregon, April 14, 1869, studied at the extreme nationalism and territorial ex- 
Q—Who takes down the debate in ab 6h Guu Me ec loss from erosion is estimated at anywhere in succeeds Eugene R. White, retired. Ohio Wesleyan University and took his law de- pansion dominates the foreign policies 
Congress? y , . Studebaker has been head the hundreds of millions of dollars annually Born at Marlboro, Ohio, in 1872, Mr. Lamiell gree at Washington University at St. Louis. of a growing number of states. There 


of the Des Maines schools and he is to return 
to that office after one year at Washington. He 
is Iowa-born and 47 years old. He reorganized 
the Des Moines schools, developed their courses 


measured in terms of plant food Icst from our 
fields and land absolutely destroyed, 

For years Mr. Bennett has studied these prob- 
lems, in the Department of Agriculture and 


A.—The proceedings of the Senate 
and House of Representatives are taizen 
down by the official reporters of those 


served in the Canton postoffice as a clerk and 
superintendent. He was a postoffice inspector 
for 20 years, his last assignment being in the 


For 42 years he has been practicing law. He 
began at Dillon, Mont. For six years he was 
county attorney for Beaverhead county in that 


is little doubt that the peoples of i 
Europe, if consulted, would express % 
horror of anothe. war and a desire for 


bodies. The senate employs six re inci i divisi i i j j f But les 
ee... SD ate employs six re- of study, initiated enact a? P Cincinnati division, At the request of the Re- State. Then he became district judge for the maintenance Of peace, ut peop 
children, and He is a North Carolina farmer, an public of Haiti, he was loaned to that country in fifth judicial district of Montana, serving six living under the rule of governments 
n volving ‘erection of 30 buildings and additions, a scientist and an author. He orig 1917 to help reorganize its postal service, and years. For two years he was attorney general which have seized control of the press 


inated the Department of Agriculture's national 
plan of soil erosion studies, under which ero- 
sion experiment stations have been established, 


reporters work j 
Soiits; each staving on the floor for 


and abolished representative assem- 
@ short time only. 


blies have little opportunity to voice 
their opinions.” 


remained there until 1920, He has represented 
the Postoffice Department at the last six inter- 
national postal congresses. 


of Montana. Then President Wilson, in 1917, 
appointed him Federal district judge for Hawaii 
and he has lived at Honolulu ever since. 


as of which were under construction at one 
ime. 
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HOW FAMILIES 


CENTER IN A FEW STATES. 


ON RELIEF 


More than half the families on unem- 
ployment relief are to be found in eight 
States while more than a third are in 


for States—Pennsylvania, New York, 


Ynois, and Ohio. Pennsylvania has the 
largest number of families on relief. 

The highest proportion of the popula - 
tion on relief is found in Florida, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia which have 
about a quarter of the population receiv- 
ing aid. Wyoming, Virginia, and Ver- 


mont, with one-twentieth or less of their | 


population on relief, have the lowest pro- 
portion of persons receiving relief. 
These facts were brought out during 


the past week by the Federal Emergency | 


Relief Administration in its announce- 


ment of the conclusions made in the un- 


employment relief census taken last Octo- 


ber. 

The highest proportion of persons on 
relief was found in the East South Central 
States, and the lowest average proportion 
was in the West North Central States and 
in New England. 

Negroes are on relief in almost twice 
as great a proportion to their numbers in 
the population as are the Whites. In a 
few States with large Negro population, 
however, fhe proportion of Whites on re- 
‘lief exceeded that of the Negroes. 

Small families of two or four persons 
were found less frequently among relief 
cases than in the general population. 


‘Vast Area of Wild Life 


Prat 9 


‘quor dealers because the Federal Govern- 


State Selling Liquor | ment woul’ be taxing a Sovereign State. 


Oo . i l Park J > | The Supreme Court thcught otherwise, 
D nated = Nationa | ust Ordinary Dealer however, and on May 21 it ruled that Ohio 
Twice as large as Rhode Island, the stores must pay the Federal license fee 
southermost Federal garden on the Na- . . since in the sale of liquor it is not exer- 
_tion’s mainland, the Everglades Na-, Ohio Must Pay Federal License cising a governmental function, and in so 
'tional Park in Florida has just blossomed | Tax Supreme Court Rules doing is acting as a “person” and takes 
into being as a vast public conservation | . on the character of a trader. 
area. The lands have been donated AM te THE compilers of gazetteers, Ohio! Among its 12 decisions that day, the 
the Federal Government by the State + ranks fourth among the 48 States in | court decided for the second time that Lee 
without cost to Uncle Sam for acquisi- population. It has big industries and lots|De Forest was the first inventor of the 
tion. , of them. It produces a good portion of | feed-back circuit and the oscillating aud- 
Congress passed the bill creating the | the Nation's auto tires. It has its share ion (radio tube), outstanding inventions 
park as part of the national parking sys- | of farms. Its commerce is heavy. ‘in communication. Owning the De Forest 
tem last week. The park covers 2,500; put to the Supreme Court of the United | Patents are the Radio Corporation of 
square miles stretching from the Tami-! states, Ohio is nothing but a “person” | America, the American Telephone & Tele- 
ami Trail on the North down through a’ when it dispenses liquor in its State stores. staph Co., and the De Forest Radio Co. 
forested wilderness to Cape Sable, 350, Some weeks ago Ohio asked the Court’ Then the court held that a natural gas 
miles farther South than Cairo, Egypt. —_— for permission to file a complaint agains: | company is entitled to make allowances 
| It houses in its wilds and on its net- the Federal Government. Ohio claims, for depletion of wells of affiliated compa- 
work of inter icating streams a that its State-owned stores should not | nies producing gas purchased at the city 
‘great variety of rare plants and wild-life. have to pay the Feveral license tax on li- gate. 


BANKS DON’T SEE EYE TO EYE 
ON HOME-IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


Do the bankers want to see the Govern-, 
ment loosen up financing of home con-. 
struction? 


They failed last week to agree among 
themselves on this question as they ap- 
peared before committees of Congress to 
discuss President Roosevelt's new bill for 
guarantee of home mortgages. 

Should the Government euarantee de- 
posits in building and loan associations 
as it has guaranteed deposits in banks 


building and loan associations and build- 
ing activity? The building and loan as- 


sociations were glad to have the guarantee, 
but they objected to the Government sup- 
ervision which must go with it. 


Should the Government guarantee mort- 
gages for “low cost housing develop- 
ments?” To some bankers such a move 
meant stimulation of the building trades 
and capital goods market. To others it 
was an invasion of the Government into 
a field of private credit. 


Should the Government set up Federal 
building and loan associations? To some 
witnesses before the Senate Banking and 


Currency Committee these agencies are 
in order to attract more money into the. 


necessary to supplement the private ma- 
chinery for financing construction. To 
others the right of these associations to 
buy and resell foreclosed homes made 


the associations look like a threat to the 


hard-pressed home owner. 


not dry 


Luckies are always in all-ways kind to your 
throat. For every Lucky is made of the choic- 
est of ripe, mellow ‘Turkish and domestic 
tobaccos—and only the clean center leaves— 
they cost more—they taste better. Then, “‘It’s 
toasted’”’—for throat protection. And every 


“Tt’s toasted” 
"4 Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat 


Copyright 1934, The American Tobacce Company. 


\CKED thats why 


Lucky is made so round, so firm, so 
fully packed—no loose ends. That’s why 
Luckies ‘‘keep in condition’ —why you'll 
find Luckies do not dry out, av important 
point to every smoker. Luckies are always in 


” 
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In the Farmer’s 


Recovery Mareh 


Complications in the AAA 
Program as 


Bounty Distribution 


J 


come. 


the AAA to revive prosperity on the farm 


The latest report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics now shows that the 
May income will be between 
$400,000,000 and $425,000,000, or about the 
same as in May a year ago. For the three 


expected 


months, May, June and ‘July, the forecast 


is for an income little changed from that 
of a year ago. These estimates include the, 
prospective bounty payments under the: 


domestic allotment plan. 
While this might not suggest marked 
progress in the Adjustment Administra- 
° tion recovery program, it is recalled that 
it was in these months in 1933 that the 
greatest price rise occurred in farm prod- 


ucts. The picture the figures paint is of 
a slow and uneven prcgress. | 
* 


Crops Hit by Drought 
HE WHOLE PROBLEM of the AAA is 
being complicated by the drought prob- 
lem. Rains were received in parts of the 
Middle Western dry district, but Spring 
. wheat territory continued to suffer during 
much of the past week from a lack of rain. 
High temperatures prevailed part of the 
time. 
This means that the prospect of a crop 
of any size in a wide area is greatly dim- 
med for the present year. Crop failure 


always puts a heavy hole in the farm cash’ 


income. It may postpone for a year and 
even longer the revival that could come 
to farm districts. 

Both the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and the AAA are moving into the 
dry areas with their plans for aiding the 
drought sufferers. Cattle already are 
being transported out of some districts, 
while in others, feed is being moved in to 
care for the animals. A large amount of 
beef is to be purchased and canned for dis- 
tribution to the city unemployed. 

The States of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Minnesota have had 121 counties 
designated as “emergency drought coun- 
ties” by the AAA. It is in this area that 
the cattle buying and cattle moving pro- 
gram will be stressed. 

In another 90 counties located in Wis- 
consin, Montana and Wyoming, rest‘ric- 
tions on planting are to be removed, so 
that farmers can use available land for 
putting in forage crops. The Government 
has plans that it believes will prevent suf- 
fering both for people and animals in the 
dry districts. . 


Stay of Foreclosures 
—_— PLANS include news that is not 
s0 pleasant for holders of mortgage 
notes secureti by livestock in the drought 


area. 

Harry Hopkins, Administrator of Emer- 
gency Relief, announced during the past 
week that creditors must formally agree 
to stay foreclosures on livestock for two 
years or the Government will no longer 
feed the stock. 

“The alternative,” he'said, “is either for 
the mortgagees to provide feed for the 
stock to keep it alive or to foreclose. If 
foreclosure is made on livestock essential 
to the independent self-support of needy 
farmers, the FERA will undertake to sup- 
ply such necessary work stock, poultry and 
milk cows in its rural rehabilitation pro- 


“If the mortgage holders agree not to 
foreclose then we can feed the animals. 
We shall allow 15 days for creditors and 
mortgagees to enter agreements with the 
farmers to withhold foreclosure. We do 
not intend to feed livestock if it is to be 


is in good condition.” 
Foreign Import Restrictions 
Gomes OF THE TROUBLES that con- 
fronts the AAA and which it uses +0 
justify the methods of control now being 
imposed, are coming more clearly to light. 

Thus there is the world situation in the 
hog raising industry. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics now advises that, due 
to import restrictions by European pork- 
importing countries, “ordinary supply and 
demand factors have lost much of their 
significance,” and that “international trade 
in hog products is having more and more 
to accommodate itself to the restricted 
outlets in deficit producing countries.” 

Great Britain is drastically restricting 
imports by means of quotas. Germany is 
attempting to become self-sufficient with 
respect to supplies of fat. Her lard im- 
port tax now is up to 18 cents a pound, 
and as a result German farmers are in- 
creasing production of high cost hogs 
when countries like the United States have 
a glut of supplies. 

Denmark is having to reduce her pro- 
duction about 24 per cent, owing to loss of 
markets. Holland has a hog contro] pro- 
gram that is more inclusive than that of 
the United States. Due to advantages 
given her in the English market, Canada 
is increasing her hog production rapidly. 

x 


Uneven Bounty Distribution 

NOTHER CAUSE of discontent among 

farmers over AAA policies is given as 
the uneven distribution of bounty pay- 
ments. Thus far most of the money has 
gone to the South where cotton raisers 
have received $112,500,.000 and tobacco 
growers $6,500,000 out of a total of $186,- 
000,000 distributed. 

The Middle West is soon to get a Slice 
from the corn-hog payments, and wheat 
raisers already have received $67,000,000. 
But from the East is coming a cry that 
very little money is reaching the farmers 
there. New Hampshire has had $2,228; 
New Jersey, $7,608; New York, $52,663; 
Pennsylvania, $615,348 and Maryland $548,- 
000. Texas has had over $46,000,000, Okla- 
homa over $16,000,000 and Arkansas nearly 
$11,000,000. 


Defeat of the Norris Plan 


For New Election System 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 

whose proposed Constitutional amendment 

P to do away with Presidential electors and 
have popular election of President and 
Vice President was rejected twice by close 
votes in the Senate last week, expects to 
renew the fight aéxt session. 

The resolution would have names of 
Presidential candidates, including inde- 
pendents, put on ballots in national elec- 
tions in the same way as candidates for 
governor appear on State tickets. 

The resolution, which would have to he 
ratified by the States, barely lacked the 
needed two-thirds vote in both Senate 
votes. 


Result of 
Drought; Complaints at 


MEASURE of farmer well-being 
that is most closely watched by of- 
ficials is the monthly report of his cash in- 
It provides a guide to the progress 
made by recovery efforts in the attempt by | 


taken away from the farmer as soon as it 


Sincere and Studious, 
He Finds Solace in 
Literary Classics 


(FRERE seem to be two prescriptions 
for being reelected to Congress. 
One is to put your brains in your 

pocket and keep your ear to the ground, 

harken to ihe slightest seismographic 


tremor caused by the deep inhalation of 
the constituency and vote accordingly. 
The other is to have strong convictions, 
vote them and teach the voter to like it. 

The men who choose the second 
plan of procedure think it is simple, 
safe and sure. But some of them forget 
that to make the magic potion act one 
must have one priceless ingredient: A 
sincerity so deep and so obvious that he 
who runs may read it in your every 
word and every deed. | 

That, in a word, is the secret of Sena- 
tor Borah of Idaho and, incidentally, 
the key that has cleared a mystery that 
hung, as the dusty files will prove, dark 
and unrevealing, over’ his career for 
long. It is true that, judged by the or- 
dinary political convention, his conduct 
is bafflingly erratic, to say the least. 

To astounded observers in press, pul- 
pit and the world at large, not to omit 
the foreign chanceries, the moods of the 
Lion of Idaho have frequently been so 
inexplicable that they have from time to 
time and from one turn of the tide to 
the next, driven all and sundry through 
& garguantuan gamut of jitters. But 
those who have known the Senator long 
and well and, which in the large is the 
same thing, liked him, it’s not so strange. 


Senator Borah’s 
Party Heritage 

Let us glance, for instance, ‘at the 
reasons, simple and sound enough, if not 
at once apparent, for Mr. Borah’s in- 
sistance in wearing the label of Re- 
publicanism when he has been found 
more often without than within the fold 
of the faithful. It probably goes back 
a long way. It may be pre-natal. He 
grew up in a world whose devotion to 
party was almost as strong as devotion 
to country. His heritage, always cher- 
ished, was a stern and unflagging be- 
lief in a bi-partisan electorate as the 
essential of a democracy. And there is 
proof enough of this in his fervent 
appeal to Theodore Roosevelt whom he 
had followed with unswerving loyalty, 
until that errant gentleman deserted the 
elephant at the bull moose’s call. 
But all this attempt at rationalization 
| is really superfluous. It is enough to 
Say that being a Republican is one of 
_ Mr. Borah’s convictions, like his be- 
| lief in the Constitution and probably 
his belief in God. 
_ Fighting against this strong devotion 
to institutions, is an equally strong and 
unquenchable thirst for independence, 
a refusal to compromise, a subjectivity 
that calls for submission to the voice of 
consciencious belief within, no matter 


TREATY 


A, Man of Strong Convictions Who 


how loud or how hilarious the martial 
chorus of the crowd may rise. And per- 
haps this subconscious urge, this honest 
egoism, has caused the Senator to do a 
little rationalizing himself. Vide his 
aphorism to the effect that a good cause 
is strengthened by opposition (even his) 
and a weak one justly destroyed by it. 


Rides for Pleasure 
Not Photographers 


And so, as the saying has gone for 
many years in Washington, “Senator 
Borah rides alone.” And the simile is 
apt for that he does, not merely fig- 
uratively, but literally. The familiar 
photograph of this “man on horseback” 
is no product of the photographer’s im- 
agination, no pose. He rides. In a 
city where riding is a spontaneous and, 
comparatively with other cities, an in- 
expensive diversion, he is still a figure. 
For rain or shine, day in and day out, 
he is as much a part of the winding 
trails of Rock Creek Park as the creek 
which winds beside them. 

And, on foot as on horseback, he 


_ travels alone, too. He is companionable 


and diverting among men and women; 
he is, spare the word, “charming” even, 
but his world is the world of books, 
his intimates ideas rather than people 
and his’ delight is his library among 
the belle lettres and the classics as 
well as the novels of two generations 
back. 


An Interesting Tale 
About His Ancestry 


Some years ago there arose a legend 
concerning his ancestry which later, he 
scotched with an evasive epigram with- 
out utterly repudiating it. But it is 
far too good a morsel for the biographer 
to omit. It seems that Borah, or Boras, 
as it might have been then, is the 
maternal name of the family of Martin 
Luther and no less an authority than 
the late Professor Carruth, German- 
American scholar of the University of 
Kansas, declared it was this _ blood, 
transfused into the arteries of pre-revo- 
lutionary America, that flows in the 
Senator’s veins, generously diluted at 
the start by a commingling with the 
Irish. Here, surely would rest at least 
a partial explanation of the inexplicable. 

Even if that spot, still visible to tour- 
ists where the persistently dissenting 


. Martin hurled the inkpot at the devil, 


isn’t absolutely authentic, there are 
plenty of splotches on the banners of the 
majority, where the dissénting Senator 
has hurled his opposition, that are real 
enough. And what couldn't we expect 
from a volatile and polemic Irish an- 
cestry combined with the sentimentality 
and determination of the Teuton? 

The Senator himself isn’t interested 
in these geneological speculations. But 
he does admit that heredity and envir- 
onment planted an emotion in his bosom 
that started him on his way. That was 
his love of the law. He was born a few 
miles out of the county seat of Wayne 
County, Illinois, in 1865. His father had 
a large house and a large family, and at 
his board there gathered the legal and 


political elite of the countryside. The 
house was always full of company. Six 
at dinner wasn’t uncommon, bad roads 
and goodwill kept many a guest over- 
night. The father was a biblical scholar 
and often filled the Presbyterian pul- 
pit. This was the atmosphere which 
the young man breathed and from it he 
absorbed such a burning interest in 
legal matters that when, on the family’s 
frequent visits to the county seat, he 
turned up missing, as he frequently did, 
nobody worried. They knew they would 
find him at the court house. 


When he had completed the public 
schools his father sent him through the 


Academy of Southern Illinois. There 


wasn’t any patrimony money for higher 
learning but there was enough deter- 
mination to get it. Young Borah went to 
Kansas and secured his law degree at 
the State University. He then went to 
the home of his sister-in-law in Lyons 
and read law there in her husband’s 
office. and, like all aggressive lawyers, 
he was deep in politics right away. But 
Lyons was too small and so he bought 
a ticket, not to his destination, he 
thought then, but as far as he could 
afford. It took him as far as Boise, 
Idaho. 


That was 1891. He was flat broke. But 
in six months the tide had turned and 
he was on his way to a $75,000-a-year 
practice which he was to toss away when 
the tide of politics carried him into of- 
fice. He was a spectacular as well as a 
successful lawyer. Those were the days 
of the bloody warfare between the un- 
ion and non-union miners in the North- 
west and it fell to his lot, as appointed 
special prosecutor, to try the famous 
Haywood case, with Clarence Darrow on 
the defense. 


Up and Up Until 
He Hit the Top 


* His reputation mounted, he was re- 
tained by a number of great corpora- 
tions and he was soon at the top of his 
profession. In fact he had hit the 
ceiling. This fact and the inexorable 
current that swept him along, carried 
him into politics. If his area had been 
larger, if there had been greater play 
for his legal talents, it is quite likely 
that he would have stuck to the law. 
He was a Republican, like his father 
before him, but he fell under the spell 
of Bryan when he championed silver. 
His father’s views on this subject ac- 


‘corded with his and while Borah, Sr., 


never admitted it, the son had a flicker 
of suspicion that his father bolted in 
that year of '96. Perhaps it was this 
moral support for the issue that caused 
the young lawyer to cast his lot with 
the “16 to oners.” But it didn’t sever 
him from his party. He ran for Con- 
gress as a Republican on a silver plat- 
form, and was defeated. But he still 
was a lawyer at heart and he devoted 
himself, as he himself says, “exclusively 
to its practice” until he was elected to 
the Senate in 1907. 

When he came to the Senate he was 
welcomed by the Old Guard as a sound 
and solid party man and placed on the 


Knows No Compromise 


Judiciary Committee. This was natural. 
Little was known of him outside of his 
State. It was blandly taken for granted 
that the representatives of several large 
corporations must be “right."” Then the 
fun began. Immediately the leaders 
telegraphed several of his former clients 
politely requesting them to turn on the 
heat. But the answer came back that 
when Mr. Borah was elected he had 
severed all connections with his clients. 
There was nothing to do about it. And 
there has been nothing to do about it 
ever since. 


The Seats Are Full 
When He Declaims 


No more amazed were his colleagues. 
How could a man actually vote his 
mind when obviously his constituency 
had plenty of private axes to grind that 
were left utterly pabectoa To Mr. 
Borah it seemed s le. He would vote 
as he believed. His own convicitions on 
the subject aside, he had plenty of 
precedent. Where? In the Senate? 
Not necessarily, but what did Edmund 
Burke say about it? Simply, that a rep- 
resentative that did not vote as he felt 
and simply followed the orders from 
home wasn’t a representative at all, he 
was merely a messenger-boy. 

And so he went his way. When the 
session was over he simply told the 
people why he had done what he had 
done. No excuse; reasons. And they 
were satisfied. 


And to this day he firmly believes that | 


the man who does that, does all he 
needs to do to satisfy, not only his con- 
science but his electorate as well. Sen- 
ator Norris will agree with him. 60 
will Senator Glass. There are a few 
others, but not many. 


Meanwhile the Senator has not been, 
like Caesar, ambitious. He has been 
mentioned for the presidency more than 
once. He has been offered the Vice- 
Presidency—on a platter by the late 
Calvin Coolidge. He didn’t turn a hair 
to secure either. And all the time, as 
one admirer puts it, he acts like “a rogue 
elephant”, charging through “the jun- 
gles of falsities toward the truth.” 

When he speaks in the Senate the 
seats are full. Not only because he is 
a good speaker, a scholar with words 
and the possessor of a mellow and en- 
ticing voice, but because no one ever 
knows what he is going to say. Truly, 
he rides alone, fighting his battle and 
when it is over, vanquished or victor- 
ious, he is through. He doesn’t look 
back. 

He does have his moments of despair, 
like all those who are the eternal guard- 
dans of the under dog. But he has his 
books to console him. Emerson, he 
says, has often brought him back from 
the depths and given him new courage. 

If he would, he could be a “lion” in 
fact as well as in name. But he goes 
out very little. He says: “If there is 
an atmosphere in God's world that 
weakens a man’s backbone, it is the at- 
mosphere of Washington. The diluting 
process is constant and drastic.” 


Both a Statesman and 
Orator, He Commands 
Wide Attention 


And so on horseback he gets his ser- 


‘mons in stones and books in running 


brooks and in the books themselves he 
gets the happy intercourse with the 
ideas of great and lets the world go by, 
meanwhile proclaiming that “it is much 
easier to go along than it is to disagree.” 

Like all pioneers he has blazed many 
a trail amid contumely, contempt or 
indifference, that proved a royal road 
for someone else to travel. He invented 
the arms limitation conference which 
Harding opposed and for which Hard- 
ing got the glory. He battled the wind- 
mills for governmental economy in 1918 
and saw that laurel placed serenely on 
the brow and made the special prop- 
erty of Mr. Coolidge. His was the in- 
itiative that started the first great Gov- 


ernmental inquiry into the 12-hour day. , 


His is the legislation that created a labor 
department and the amendment which 
brought about the election of the Sen- 
ate by popular vote. 


Many Outstanding | 
Reforms Are His 


When, by seniority, he achieved the 
chairmanship of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the area of his “jungles of 
falsities” spread over the globe. For- 
eign nations had difficulty in keeping 


their representatives from violating all , 
diplomatic etiquette and dealing with | 


him direct. His audience was the peo- 
ples of the earth. The World Court and 
League were his anathema. He fought 
for the recognition of Russia when red 
Was as much a fighting color in the 
Congress and the country as it is in a 
whole arenaful of bulls. 


But it is as impossible to chronicle 
comprehensively the activities of Mr. 
Borah as it is to account for them. 
Suffice it to say that thouzh his leonine 
locks have greyed and thinned and ae 
bears the scars of his years he has lost 
none of his personal charm and none of 
his ability to raise a keen lance for any 
distressed minority whose pleading may 
touch his soft, sometimes perhaps 00 
soft, heart. He has reached no winter of 
discontent. But only the other day the 
writer was a little startled as he sat 
across the Senator’s paper-strewn desk. 

Then it was that’. the 
spoke of his profession. He spok~ softly 
and contemplatively, wistfully almost, as 
of a lost love. “I can’t remember when 
I didn't want to be a lawyer * * * and] 
suppose I shall never go back to the lew 
now * * * there is no other profession 
like it * * *.” He paused for a moment 
and then found the word that epitomizes 
his whole life. “There is no other pro- 
fession,” he said, “where one can be ab- 
solutely independent.” 

Independence. Even in his dreams ue 
“rides alone.” 


Week in Congres 
Tariff Legislation. 


Occupies 


Provision of Funds _ for 
AAA; Direct-loan Plan 
Goes to Conference; Air 
Mail and Election Reform 


The President’s trade-bargaining bill, to 
empower him to make reciprocal tariff 
agreements without ratification by the 
Senate, is still in the doldrums of legis- 
lative debate with prospect of continuance 
most of this week. Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, in charge of it‘. 
wants debate curtailed with a view toa. 
early vote. 

Congress completed action on the resolv 
tion (H. J. Res. 345) appropriating $150 
000,000 to pay benefits under the Agricu.- 
tural Adjustment Act in connection witn 
cattle, cotton. and dairy products, and 
sent the measure to the President. 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 347) author- 
izing the President in his discretion to 
prohibit the sales of war munitions in the 
United States for transportation to both 
warring countries in the Chaco region in 
South America was enacted by Congress 
and sent to the White House. 

Loan Bill in Conference 

The House amended and passed the Sen- 
ate bill (S. 3487) for direct loans to indus- 
try. The Senate disagreed to the amend- 
ments and the bill went to conference. 

The Senate bill (S. 3025) amending the 
Federal Reserve law so as to extend for 
One year the temporary plan for insur- 
ance of bank deposits was amended and 
then .passed by the House by 75 ayes to 
no nays. The amendments require agree< 
ment of the Senate or conference adjust- 
ment. 


Both houses passed the bill to create 
the Everglades National Park in Florida, 
covering a vast area in Southern Florida. 


| The bill was sent to the White House. 


Air Mail Legislation 

The deadlock between the two Houses 
on the differing views on revision of the 
air mail laws, which resulted in a White 
House conference to compromise views, 
was broken and a conference report was 
submitted to the House, signed by the six 
conferees. It authorizes, one-year initial 
contracts to lowest responsible bidders at 
noi exceding 33 1/3 cent; per airplane mile 
for up to 300 pounds with a 40-cent maxi- 
mum. It gives administrative authority 
for up to 100-mile extensions of routes, 
requires at least four transcontinental 
routes and the Eastern and Western coastal 
routes among the primary routes.. The 
routes in the aggregate cannot exceed 29,- 
000 miles. It also provides for Interstate 
Commerce Commission determination of 
fair rates and review of compensation and 
for a commission to study and report’ 
recommendations for a general aviation. 
policy. It fixes six cents an ounce as the 
air mail postage rate. “ 


With the municipal reorganization bill, 
amending the bankruptcy laws, already 
signed by the President, the corporation 
bankruptcy bill is on the wav toward en- 
actment. It has been agreed on in con- 
ference. 

The President’s message regarding a 
wider monetary use of silver was read in 
both Houses and an administration meas- 
ure .introduced. 

Election Reform 

The Senate twice rejected by a little less 
than the required two-thirds vote the Nor- 
ris resolution for popular election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, which would 
eliminate Presidential electors. It may be 
brought up at the next session of Congress, 

A corrected draft of the bill previously 
passed by both Houses for equal citizen- 
ship and naturalization rights of women 
was enacted and returned to the White 
House. 

The legislative appropriations bill pro- 
viding funds for Congress, the Library of 
Congress, the Government Printing Office, 
and the Botanical Gardens of Congress 
during the next fiscal year, was sent to 
conference. 

A bill (S. 3040) authorizing the Supreme 
Court to publish general rules for Fed- 
eral courts with respect to forms of proc- 
ess, Pleadings, writs, and motions in civil 
actions, was passed by the Senate. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means approved a bill for a 40 per cent 
reduction in taxes on all tobacco products, 


Gain in Small Mone 
As Sign of Recovery 


Use of Low-denomination Cur. - 
rency in Trade Channels 


The smaller the denomination of the 
money which its citizens carry in their 
Pockets, the more prosperous a country is. 
| The Federal Reserve Board pointed this 
out last week when it passed its monthly 
| bulletin. In America the denomination of 
| currency in circulation has been declining 
| Steadily for a year, it was stated. 


| Large-denomination money is used for 
| hoarding, and hoarding indicates fear and 
|industrial paralysis, the Board explains. 
,Small-denomination money is the grist of 
| the business mill, and the demand for it is 
/an index of the activity of business, the 
Board says. Tracing the flow of money, 
ithe Board said: 

| “Changes in the composition of out- 
Standing currency in recent months show 
'a& further rise in the demand for currency 
for business purposes, accompanied by a 
continued decline in the amount of cur- 
rency held in hoards. This movement has 
been indicated by a coniinued decrease in 
the outstanding volume of currency of the 
larger denominations, accompanied by an 
increase in the volume of currency of the 
smaller denominations. 

“The retirement of the larger denomina- 
tions, those of $50 and over, which are 
little used for business purposes, has been 
continuous since the end of the banking 
.crisis in March of last year. About $350,- 
000,000 in currency of such denominations 
‘has been returned since March 31, 1933. 

“Circulation of the smaller denomina- 

tions, those of $20 and less, such as are 
/commoniy used in business transactions, 
‘began to increase in the Summer of last 
| year, and since July 31, 1933, has increased 


Senator by more than $260,000,000 to a level above 


| $4,000,000,000. 
' “The growth of the circulation of these 
denominations, of which about half has 
occurred since the end of January, has 
| reflected larger demands for cash for pay 
‘rolls, for retail trade, and for similar pur- 
| poses for which the use of currency, rather 
‘than of checks, is customary in the United 
States. The data cited are exclusive of 
figures for gold coin and gold certificates, 
‘the outstanding amount of which has been 
decreasing for more than a year in re- 
‘sponse to governmental action.” 
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,consumers Need | 


«VE Straight Facts 


Advertisements 


Confidence Lost by Appeal to 
Emotions, Says Critic; In- 
formation as to Vitamin 
Limitations Commended 


advertising from,the psycho- 
A logical to the informative appeal. 
Give women fewer adjectives and more 
“acts about an advertised product. 


“rnis in effect is what Alice L. Edwards | 


told the 17th annual 
‘American Association of 
“Agencies in Washington May 22. Miss 
“Edwards is. executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association 
which numbers 9,000 women among its 
members. She is also chairman of the 


meeting of the 
Advertising 


joint legislative committee of nine prom- | 


inent women’s organizations. | 
How Advertisements Read 


To say that Miss Edwards, who wore. 


cool blue and spoke in a quiet voice, made 

the delegates forget the red hot weather 
in their concentration on feminine re- 
actions to modern advertising, is to put 
it very mildly. The lady stood up before 
these representatives of national adver- 
tisers and read some of the advertisements 
right back at them. It was surprising how 
different the “ads” sounded in the tones of 
Miss Edwards. 

There was hearty applause at the con- 
clusion of her speech. There was aiso 
mopping of furrowed brows. 

“The consumer is justified,’ said Miss 
Edwards, “in asking protection against 
many of the practices advocated before 
the Senate Committee by the manufac- 
turers in connection with Bill S. 2800 (the 
Food and Drug bill). But sometimes it 
is true that the unethical and anti-social 
fringe of this group tries to dictate poli- 
cies and practices. The result is that the 
consumer buys as little as she can. 


‘Changing advertising from the psychologi- , 


cal to the factual appeal would help both 
advertisers and consumers.” 


Criticism of Present Method 

Miss Edwards added that a check-up 
on women consumers showed what they 
theught of present trends in advertising. 
“Too large a proportion of advertising 
based on emotionalism, particularly on 
fear; too little real information about the 
prcduct advertised; too much emphasis on 
gifts and premiums—we pay for them,’ 
Miss Edwards remarked, “in one way if 
not in another. 

“The trouble often seems to be that the 
advertisers have not brought themselves 
to realize adequately the consumers’ needs 
and then to give them what they want to 
use. Advertising fails to serve adequately 
the consumer's need if it does not give the 
facts about what it is advertising.” 

Women consumers, according to-a re- 
cent investigation. complain of “lack of 
uniformity of quality in the same product; 
a lack of ability to judge quality by price; 
a drop in the quality of many commodi- 
ties in the past year, so that tests made 
a year ago do not hold good today.” 

Referring to a group of college girls 
who made an intensive study of present- 
day advertising, she said they found in 
some lines that “beauty, pride, vanity, fear, 
were stressed in advertisements rather 
than quality or information. The woman 
consumer is beginning to realize that a 


‘the delayed blossoming of trees and the 


A Severe Season 
For Hay Fevers 


| 
Conditions Made Worse by Late 
Plant Pollenation at Time | 
Of High Winds | 

¥. of Springtime attacks of hay | 


fever who have suffered more than) 
usual this year may lay their troubles to | 


unusual winds. | 
The Minnesota State Medical Associa- | 


‘tion points out that cold weather this | 


Spring caused a long delay in the pollina- 


‘tion of many trees which normally start ! 


to blossom in March and April. Conse- | 
quently, the excessive winds of, late April | 
and early May @arried a large amount of | 
pollen which caused many attacks of hay ! 
‘fever. 

Most sufferers from hay fever are not | 
as sensitive to tree pollens as to the pollen , 
from late Summer plants. According to. 
the Minnesota Medical Association, rag- | 
weed pollen is the most customary -ause | 
of hay fever. 

When the particular pollen which | 
causes the attacks is found, sufferers from | 
hay fever may often be protected by in- | 
‘jections of pollen extracts. The Associa- | 
tion says that this treatment to be ef- | 
fective should be started at least six weeks 
'pefore the pollination season for the plant 
or plants which cause the trouble. 


‘significant part of the consumer's income | 
| She | 


'is used to pay the advertiser’s bill. 
‘is inclined nowadays to check the accuracy 
of advertising. She has often been un- 


duly influenced by organized advertising | 


‘and high préssure salesmanship.” 

| While Miss Edwards admitted that ad- 
vertising had made vitamines famous in 
‘corners where the name would never 
‘otherwise have been heard, she com- 
'mended one manufacturer of a food prod- 
‘uct for not only pointing out in adver- 
| tising matter the benefits of the food 
‘but also its limitations. 

| “The confidence of the consumer,” she 
| declared, “often depends on scientific ac- 
curacy.” 

Ambiguity in Terms 

Another matter of which women con- 
sumers complain, said Miss Edwards, is 
“shifting the meaning of words, and the 
use of vague descriptive terms.” The word 
\“pure” does not always mean exactly that 
in manufacturers’ parlance, she reminded 
her hearers; nor, even in manufacturers’ 
'parlance, does. “pure” mean in some lines 
what it meant when the public through 
‘advertising began to be educated up to 
looking for this adjective on certain goods. 
‘In the matter of canned foods, she said 
the same was occasionally .true of the 
\words “fancy” and “first quality;” and 
that in certain other lines the words 
'“scientifically tested” or their equivalent 
‘did not carry with them facts or names 
about how the goods were tested or where. 
/This, she said, is information desired by 
‘the woman consumer. 

It is erroneous, she explained; for ad- 
vertisers to think a woman is interested 
only in the style of a fabric; a woman is 
‘interested in the quality, too. Miss Ed- 
‘wards backed up this statement by the 


‘results of a questionnairé filled in by a' 


‘group of women who among them had 
discarded 100 dresses. Of these, only 7 
'dresses were thrown away because they 
were out of style; a few of the remaining 
| 93 were thrown away because they fitted 
| badly, but most of them because the ma- 
| terial had split. 

“Pure silk,” she proceeded, referring to 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


What Ho! Jeeves in the State Department—And Congress 
Fosters Sea Lions—An Untamed Legal Lion 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


R the uninitiated there’s a great 

thrill in receiving one of those 
small, hand-addressed envelopes 
with “White House” in gold letters 
on the upper left hand corner. It 
is delivered by a White House chauf- 
fer and you rush to the phone to 
call up the Ceremonial Officer at the 
State Department to find out what 
to wear. 

@ 

WE, if its’s a garden party you 

wear garden party clothes. But 
if it’s an At Home in the evening 
you don’t wear home clothes, you 
wear formal attire. Without the 
long-suffering Ceremonial Officer, 
who knows his white ties and also 
his dinner gowns, a large segment of 
masculine Washington would be 
showing up for an evening affair at 
the Executive Mansion in tuxedo in- 
stead of tails. 


IN fact, without the Ceremonial 

Officer, Washihgton simply could 
not go on. He’s as indispensable to 
this Republic as the Constitution. 
Maybe more so; there have been 
fewer changes in his department. 
He’s not only heaven’s gift to the 
dinner hostess who doesn’t know 
whether to seat the Vice President 
or the Supreme Court Justice at her 
left or right or neither, but he’s 
heaven’s last word when it comes to 
meeting distinguished foreigners in 
the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
Say you’re a Cabinet Member and 


you have to meet the Hungarian — 


Premier at Union Station on his ar- 
rival at 10 A. M. The Ceremonial 
Officer can—and what’s more, will— 
tell you what to wear, what to do 
and, if necessary, what to say. But 
if you’re to meet the Hungarian 
Premier at 3 P. M., that requires 
another set of clothes entirely. While 


if you are to share a sandwich with ~ 


him at a reception in the State De- 
partment, you wear something else 
again. Life in the National Capital 
is as complicated as a high class 
pretzel. 

kkk 3 
For example: One hotel in open- 


ing a roof garden invited folks to 
Come for a Joyous Evening and See 
the Stars. So what would you think? 
But reading further discloses the 
fact that of course the stars are 
Neptune, Orion, the Big Dipper, and 
there was no intention of making 
you think otherwise. Stars are stars, 
let the films fall where they may. 


ANYONE WHO BUYS A NEW 


CAR WITHOUT MAKING SURE IT HAS 


IS VIOLATING THE LAW OF COMMON SENSE 


People don’t intend to be thoughtless about Safety 
Glass. They really want it and want it ALL-AROUND. 
But many of them don’t realize that, to get it 
in the WINDOWS, they have to TELL THE DEALER 
that they want it. Anything that can be done to 
emphasize the importance of Safety Glass in all 
windows is certainly in the interest of public safety. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


For information and prices on Safety Class call 
any Libbey-Owens- Forddealer listedin the “‘Where- 
To-Buy-It” section of your telephone directory. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
4a 


EVERYTHING'S going to be prac- 

tically all right. Thanks to 
Congress, they’re about to protect 
the sea lions. But who will protect 
the public? There are still sea lion 
acts in vaudeville. 


(CLARENCE DARROW, whose NRA 

report caused shouts of indigna- 
tion plus yells of approbation from 
here to Hollywood, is glimpsed now 
and then walking pensively around 
the Capitol, apparently thinking 
about more things to put in the 
next report. The jurist looks quite 
unworried, but there’s a gleam in 
the eagle eyes beneath saturnine 
brows. 


THE NRA is right on the job, 
though. On a day when the 
thermometer registered in the 90’s, 
when soda fountains hastily yanked 
down placards of sun-drenched 
scenery and slammed up placards 
depicting North Pole landscape, the 
NRA crashed forth with a code for 
the fur manufacturing industry. 
Meusic is looking up hereabouts, 
too. A concert at the Pan 
American Union on May 28 includes 
a Yaqui dance and at a recent White 
House concert one of the women 
artists rendered what the program 
listed as “a fiddle tune”’—‘Hell 
Broke Loose in Georgia.” 


OMEN National legislators—Sen- 
ator Hattie W. Caraway, of 
Arkansas, and Representatives Edith 


How Cooking Affects 


Vitamins in Foods 


Nutritive Qualities Impaired by 
Heat and Oxidation 


| they may be dissolved out in the cooking 


|water. The exact extent of these losses, 
explains the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics, depends upon the length 
of time of cooking, upon the presence of 
air or dissolved oxygen, and upon the solu- 
bilities of the vitam concerned. 

Vitamins B, C, and G are readily soluble 
in water. Vitamin C is easily destroyed by 
heat and oxidation. Vitamin B is de- 
Stroyed by long-continued heating, but 
undergoes little destruction when heated 
at the boiling point of water for as long 
as one hour. But vitamin B and vitamin 
C are more rapidly destroyed in an alka- 
line medium than in an acid medium. 

Vitamin A is only slightly soluble in 
water and is not readily affected at the 
ordinary temperatures of boiling and bak- 
ing. It is destroyed, however, at higher 
temperatures such as those used in frying. 
It is also destroyed when heated in the 
plesence of oxygen. Vitamins D, G, and 
E are fairly stable to heat and are not 
destroyed at ordinary cooking tempera- 
tures. 

The value of any cooked food as a 
source of vitamins essential to the mainte- 
nance of good health depends largely on 
its original value in the natural state. 
Tomatoes remain a ,ood source of vitamin 
C even afte. they have been cooked. This 
is explained, says the Bureau, by the fact 
that during the cooking the acidity of the 
tomatoes protects their vitamin C content 
to a large extent. 

In general, the destruction of vitamins 
is less when foods are heated at high 
temperatures for short periods than when 
they are heatcd at low temperatures for 
long periods. There is also less loss whea 
a small quantity of water or no water at 
all is used. 

If any cook water is left the Bureau 
Suggests that it should be used for gravies 
or soups, unless it is so strongly flavored 
that this is out of the question. Steam- 
ing is one of the preferred methods for 
cooking since the time required is short 
and the amount of water used is small. 

Mineral salts are not destroyed by heat, 
but they are dissolved in “pot liquor” from 
cooked vegetables and in the liquor of 
canned vegetables. Even the moisture 
condensing in the bottom of a steamer 
contains mineral salts in solution. Baking 
in the skin or in a casserole are cooking 
methods which best conserve the minerals 
and vitamins. 


Value of Dried Skim Milk 
In Child’s School Lunch 


DDITION of dried skim milk to baked 

goods provided for school children's 
lunches is an inexpensive way of provid- 
ing better nourishment. Such use of 
dried skim milk powder is recommended 
by the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics as means of increasing the 
weight of children who have a tendency 
to be underweight. 

Dried skim milk, says the Bureau, con- 
tains more milk solids than fresh fluid 
milk. This makes it possible to increase 
materially the nutritive value of food- 
Stuffs without adding greatly to their 
volume. 

Recently the Department of Agriculture 
has developed an inexpensive paper and 
glassine bag for marketing dried skim 
milk in retail quantities. If local grocers 
do not have it in this form, the product 
can frequently be purchased from bakers, 
who buy it in barrel lots. 


Hard Winter on Bees; 
Searce Supply of Honey 


of honey produced in Eastern 

United States may expect a smaller 
supply this year than usual. Because of 
severe weather last Winter, says Professor 
George Rea, of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, fully half the bees of 
|New York State perished and conditions 
fe other Eastern States were nearly as 
j 


CS may destroy the vitamins in. 
4 foods either by heat or oxidation or! 


Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts, 
and Virginia E. Jenches, of Indiana 
—have managed to look unheated 
during the last few torrid days. Mrs. 
Caraway in black voile, the other 
two ladies in voile anc triple sheer 
of those dark and cool shades. But 
somehow most of the men legislators 
look hot even in Palm Beach suits. 


HEN the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion mailed out those checks 
not long ago to “presumptives” who 
had been restored to the rolls, it 
also sent notice that if the veteran 
had earned enough money last year 
to pay an income tax he was ineligi- 
ble for the check. Among the sev- 
eral thousand checks which were re- 
turned was one with no accompany- 
ing letter but with this comment: 
L'ENVOI 
This little check of faded blue 
With a three-cent stamp I send to you. 
It looked quite good in days of old, 


But now it isn't mine to hold. 
I paid a tax in thirty-three, 


» So. good old check, farewell to thee. 


URTHER proof that Spring is in 
full cry: Roses in Rock Creek 
Park; peonies in 4iexandria; an- 
nouncement of a local mortician— 
“Don’t Forget! We can give you a 
Complete Funeral for $75”; Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins’ new 
black hat with the brim and the 
white trimming; General Hugh 
Johnson’s white linen suit; butter- 
cups and caterpillar nests on the 
road toward Frederick, Md., where 
Barbara Frietchie waved the flag; 
houseboats swept and garnished on 
the Potomac; scads of yawping 
young starlings around the Capitol; 
crap games in the alleys. 


MONG the jobs that must grow 
monotonous is that of the stone 
cutter on the new Supreme Court 
Building. All dav long, enclosed in 
a little house effect, he chips into 
being the lineaments of such well- 
known women as Justice, Liberty and 
others of that ilk. He’s been doing 
it for weeks and weeks and weeks, 
high up around the pediment of the 
edifice. The little house which they 
built to shield him from the icy wind 
now shields. him from the fervent 
sun. As for Justice, Liberty, et al., 
they’re coming along fine. 


| 


the general improvement in 


. rector, cites this fact, shown by the more 
Reducing Death Rate tality figures for Illinois, as evidence of 


Of the Newly Born the need for better prenatal care. 

“It is believed,” he says, “that the abil- 
ity of babies to survive the first day is 
very closely associated with prenatal care 


the infant death rate during the last 


ten years there has been no improvement 294 especially the diet of prospective 


; | mothers.” 

in the death rate among infants one day | The ‘nfant death rate in Illinois last 

old. | Year was 49.5 per 1,000 births, the lowest 
Dr. Frank J. Jirka, Illinois Health Di- | ever recorded. 


Joday s SOCIAL and BUSINESS CENTER 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York’s sparkling social center. Yet, 
it is one of New York's most important business centers as well. Leaders of finance, 


industry, and world affairs all meet here. Located on residential Park Avenue. 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS +» NEW YORK 


THE WALDORF: ASTORIA 


Killing bacteria 
in water... 
or im body fluids? 


Under actual conditions of use, Zonite will be found 
to be the ideal antiseptic germicide for general pere 
sonal use. It was not offered to the public until it 
had been tested and proved most rigidly —not only 
under favorable circumstances (as in the presence 
of water) but under the more difficult conditions ine 
duced by the presence of body fluids, saliva and serum, 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New 


SO POPULAR LAST YEAR 
B « O Now INCREASES ITS 


EQUIPMENT TO HANDLE OVER 


PASSENGERS THIS SUMMER 


First railroad in the world to air-condition 
trains, Baltimore & Ohio extends its air-condt- 
tioned service for the hot weather months 
to include— 


Many completely air-conditioned trains —in- 
cluding several between Washington, Balti- 
more, Wilmington, Philadelphia, New York 
: and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. Principal trains between Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia 
and New York. Air-conditioned cars on many 
other trains throughout our system. 


Cool, clean and quiet— without drafts, dirt or 
noise. The temperature is always mild; the air 
is always fresh—no matter what the weather. 


NO EXTRA FARE ON ANY TRAIN 


D. L. MOORMAN, General Passenger Agent 
Woodward Bldg., 15th & H Sts., N. W., Phone—District 3300 
Washington, D. C. 


FIRST RAILROAD TO AIR-CONDITION TRAINS 
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'A Million Salesmen Legal Way Open An Advance in Land Value 


TH F N RA W F F K | In Plea For a Code In Agricultural Regions 


| | 2 Prices of farm lands advanced during 
Minimum Wage Goal of the To Put Restrain 


the first three months of 1934 compaicd 
B S N SS Traveling Men 


Oil-burning Refrigerator 
A New Aid to Farm Wives 


An oil-burning refrigerator has been 
placed on the market. to enable house- 
wives in small towns and on tarms where 
electricity is unavailable to enjoy the ad- 
vantages. of electrical. refrigeration. The 
North Dakota Agricultural College reports 
that it has tested the refrigerator and 
found it satisfactory for preserving food, 


af Talons | 
As Blue Eagle 


Faces Criticism 


with the same period of last year, The 


ey Farm Credit Administration reports ths! 
On Ille ql Oil the average sale price of farms sold by 
5 the Federal land banks throughout the 


country increased from $17.02 an acre to 
/ $19.40. In the same three months the 
purchasers of farm lands showed an in- 


Life for one million traveling salesmen | 
is just one commission after another. | 
the commissions aren’t very frequent, 
what with salaries and drawing ac- 


- tices in the lumber and oil 


Sting of Reproof in Darrow 
Report Brings Sharp Re- 
tort From NRA Adminis- 


trator and Counsel 


Sparks continue to fiv in the contro- 
versy created by the attack on NRA poli- 
cies by Clarence. Darrow and his National 
Recovery. Review Board. 

Just who will be burned the sears may | 
tell later. There is assurance, however, 
that as a resull of the fire, the Blue Eagle 
eventually will be a different sort of a 
bird. 


Criticism in Senate 
In the Senate, Senators Nye (Rep.), of 


North Dakota and Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, | 


puided the criticism against General Hugh 
Johnson and the NRA, with the object 
of forcing restoration of the anti-trust 
laws to full force and effect. 

They met resistance from Senators 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, author of 
the Recovery Act, and Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas. majority leader. 

In the House, Representative Truax 
(Dem.), of Ohio, sought an investigation 
to determine whether the Darrow board 
sought to “corrupt any member of Con- 
gress with Soviet and Communistic doc- 
trines.” 

Mr. Darrow himself promised new and 
more critical attacks on the Recovery 
Administration as he prepared to report 
on what. he considers monopolistic prac- 
industries, 
among others. 

° Peace Overtures 

General Johnson retorted with a new 
blast against the Darrow Board and then 
made peace overtures to Mr. Darrow. 

From the Labor Advisory Board of the, 
NRA, mace up largely of labor leaders. 
came a sharp criticism of the Darrow 
Board on the ground that it had pan- 
dered to the “worst elements in our po- 
litical and economic life.” 


cant silence that suggested the prospect 


of extensive changes in NRA policy once. 
‘necessity be a sharp change in NRA pol-| 


Congress gets out of the way and a period 


of quict is available when adjustments | 
Washington rather expect that before | 


can be worked without creating a clamor. 
Monopoly Seen as Entrenched 


The gist of the extensive remarks made | 
by Senator Nye, which he said would be | 
continued, was contained in, the comment | 
that: 

“I say with all sincerity that, under! 
NRA, monopolies and trusts have become | 
more powertully entrenched than ever be- | 
fore. I also say with the greatest sin- | 
cerity that the small industrial operator ' 
has never been up against such odds as 
under the codes of NRA. 

“The attitude shown by the various de- 
partments of the Government in receiving 
this report gives the impression that there 
is little or no sympathy for the small busi- 
ness man. The play, in so far as NRA is 
concerned, is to lend aid to monopoly.” 

Senator Borah, also in the fray, advised 
that he would endeavor to call up for 
consideration at this Congress his two 
bills to put anti-trust restraints back on 
business. 


THE DISPUTE OVER SAVING THE SMALL BUSINESS MAN—CURB | counts being scarce since the depression Emergency Regulatory Pow- 


began. 


ON TEXTILE OUTPUT—A VICTORY FOR RECOVERY ACT | 
IN COURT—REFORMING THE ADVISORY BOARDS 


A 


out the country, concerning whether or 
not tne NRA is a detriment to the small 
business man. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a candidate 
for President, used the figures. He said: 

“Recently a careful study was made of 
the concentration of business in the 
United States. 

“It showed that our economic life was 
dominated by some 600 corporations who 
controlled two-thirds of American inh- 
dustry. Ten million small business men 
Givided the other third.” 

The NRA provides 


the machinery 


througn which the control of industry can | 


be moved partially from private hands to 
public hands. 
That raises a question which leading in- 
dustrialists now are considering. It is: 
Can the country expect Senators and 
Representatives, who depend for election 
upon the votes of the people, to take the 


‘side of the 600 or of the 10,000,000 when 
‘the 10,000,000 may feel that their busi- 


ness troubles are due to an asserted big- 

business control of a Government agency? 
* x * 

HE use made of NRA admittedly de- 


pends on the control of its policies 
through code authorities. Is that control 


to be lodged with the big units of industry 
or is it to rest with the small units, or is’ 


it to be independent of both? 


The claim of Senators attacking the. 
present NRA regime is that the big units | 
now are doing the controlling and that | 


they have followed policies that are or 
will be oppressive of the small and often- 
times struggling employer. They assert 


that the codes of fair competition, by per-. 


mitting -a suspension of the anti-trust 


laws, sanction practices that encourage 
In the White House there was a signifi- . 


monopoly. 


FEW figures disclose the reason for: 
the dispute, now in progress through- | 


when the NRA authorized a sharp cur- 
tailment +f operations of machinery nder 
the Textile Industry Code. 

As a result of thir action, the industry 
will timit the use of its productive ma- 
chinery to 75 per cent of the present 
maximum hours for an emergency period 
of 12 weeks beginning June 4. 


The curtailment in cotton textiles fol-. 


lows a week’s complete shutdown in the 
silk industry. Both are aimed at curtail- 
ing output so that excess supplies can be 
moved and prices protected from a de- 
cline large enough to permit the larger 
output of goods to be moved. 

Said the NRA: 

“It is believed that the requirements of 
a uniform reduction 
hours of operation by all mills will do 
much to prevent shutdowns and to pre- 
serve an equitable sharing of present 
inadequate business among the many mill 
communities, north and south.” 

The NRA already: has in effect a num- 
ber of code provisions restricting the use 
of new machinery, or the addition of plant 
capacity. It offers the mechanism through 
which industry can apply uniform adjust- 
ments to support prices and to narrow the 
fluctuations in employment. 

7 A PLEASANT surprise was enjoyed by 
the legal department of the NRA dur- 
ing the past week. This took the form 


cision upholding the validity of the oil in- 
dustry code. 

Something of a cold chill had over- 
come the legal defenders of the recovery 
/act when this issue of NRA constitution- 
ality recently was dragged into the Su- 
preme Court for consideration. 


in the maximum | 


of a Federal circuit court of appeals de- | 


dock industry, and maybe one or two 


others, salesmen finally got a chance to. 


give the NRA a Sales talk at a hearing 
held May 23. 


Mostly the employers’ side of the story 
dwelt in the claim that good salesmen are 
‘satisfied with straight commission and 
that it is impossible to control the ac- 
tions of outside men. 


As counsel for a salesmen’s association, 


Samuel Untermeyer, New York, said the) 


plight of its 900,000 members is “beyond 
description.” He said they are the only 
class of workers who have been “ignored 
and cast aside” by the NRA. — 

Before 1929, he said, it was the custom 
to pay both salary and commission, but 
today commission payments are the rule. 
About 10 per cent get salaries, whereas 90 
per cent got them five years ago. 

House-to-house salesmen were 
scribed by one employer as “masters of 
their own time and masters of their 
own compensation.” 
-serted, averaged about $25 a week in the 
first three months of 1934. 


Administrator Hugh S. Johnson asked: 


“Then what's your objection to a mini- 
mum wage?” 


Jobs for Thousands 


| In Forest Program 


Conservation of Timber Under 


The Lumber Code 


Protection of the ‘timber resources of 
the United States, as planned under a 


provision of the lumber and timber prod- | 


His men, he as-. 


Restrict Distribution 


When President Roosevelt and the Oil 
Administrator, Harold L. Ickes, pressed 
before Congress, last week, the need of a 


ers Sustained by Court 
Left out in the cold by all codes except 


| those for the solid braided cord industry, 


As Congress Is Asked to ana establish quotas “irrespective of 
the retail monument industry, the coal: 


| whether transactions are interstate or in- 
trastate commerce or whether there is ex- 
+portation or importation.” 


| 


‘new law to strengthen Federal regulation 
of oil production and oil in intrastate and | 


interstate traffic, they told of a critical 
‘situation which Government control and 
the oil industry were facing. 

But before the week-end, an adverse de- 
cision of the Federal court in Texas— 
which Administrator Ickes declared de- 
nied the constitutionality of the oil code 
and tied his hands in the great producing 
field of Texas—was reversed by a favorable 
decision of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans. Mr. Ickes de- 
clared the new finding upholds the entire 
legislative background of the National 
Recovery Administration. 


Following close on the heels of the de- 


the oil code, the Oil Administrator dis- 
| patched Louis R. Glavis, chief of the divi- 
sion of investigations, to the oil fields of 


cision upholding the constitutionality of | 


‘East Texas to clamp the lid down hard on 


“hot oil” producers and shippers. 
: Decision and Reverse Ruling 

The case was the Amazon Petroleum 
‘Corporation and others against the Rail- 
|'road Commission of Texas and certain 
‘Federal officials. The district court de- 


clared emergency does not create power, | 
that the Texas state commission regula- 


‘tions, which were in accord with the Fed- 
‘eral control, “seek by indirection to evade 
constitutional limitations by substituting 


| State authority to which regulatory 


_ thority is committed.” 


} 


done the dragging. He was impatient at National Recovery Administrator, is ex-, and central government is right and de- 
a lower court injunction restraining him | pected to furnish employment to thous- sirable. It held that the grant to the Fed- 


‘from enforcing the code, and wanted to 


‘ands of men. 


eral Government of power to regulate in- 


‘tion will be found functioning under the} 


If that story is accepted by the voters. | get the issue settled once and for all. 
then, as officials see it, there will of; 


icy. ‘over from the present term of the court. 
‘until the next term in October. | 
many months the Recovery Administra-  qesired to continue as long as possible a 
net policy of dodging any action that would) 
Federal Trade Commission, with that or- | bring an early high court ruling on the 
ganization empowered to enforce the. constitutionality of the law. 
anti-trust laws once again. Now, however, the Circuit Court of An-| 

Even now, the strategy of General, << 


peals in New Orleans has upset the in- | 
Johnson is to keep the Recovery Act com- | junction of the lower court judge in Texas 
pletely out of the hands of Congress, be- | and has given its opinion that the NRA is | 
cause of a fear that the Senators and! 


constitutional institution. 
Representatives would waste little time in| titution 


restoring anti-trust statutes to full force. 


* | 
ge THE oil administration, while function- | 
: ing under the recovery act, is out- | 
ie THE opinion of General Johnson that, side the NRA. It is a separate entity | 
would mean the end of NRA. He): operating under the Secretary of the In- 
wishes, and President Roosevelt, as far as_| terior. 
is known, concurs at this time, to con-| While in other parts of the Recovery 
tinue the Recovery Administration on its, Administration there is talk of narrowing 
present foundations as a separate or- activity and losening controls, the oil ad- 
ganization. | ministration is seeking from Congress ad- 
The General still is convinced that the; ditional authority to impose rigid contro!s 
big employer and the little employer can,| Over the petroleum industry. 
through the codes, settle their differences; President Roosevelt this past week, in a 


junits. Other measures suggested to pre- 


The appeal court reversing the lower de- 
Harold Ickes, oil code administrator, had ucts code now being submitted to the cision said cooperation between the State 


Each of the 10 forestry divisions pre- | terstate commerce is without qualification, 


prevent forest fires during and immedi- | Point where the State government, be- 


They | ately after logging operations, the preser- cause of this grant, must itself cease to 


vation of immature trees and young regulate. It upheld the constitutionality 
growth during logging, and the restocking | of the Code provisions all along the line. 
of land after it has been cut over. | 


ae perturbed were the NRA lawyers that | scribed by the lumber code has submitted and the Federal Government may rightly . 
they arranged to have this c ied ja li s which i isi ake up the regulation of a matte the | 
It is on that basis that many in| B ase carried a list of rules which include provisions to, take up the reg f r at 


Mr. Ickes characterized this upper court . 


The rules for «practically all the divi- decision as a blow to those who had at-. 
sions call for increases in the fire-fighting tacked the constitutionality of the pend-. 


ing oil bill in Congress and said it left him 
vent fires include spark and live coal ar- 
resting devices on locomotives, and en- 
forcement of rules against smoking in Control Legislation Sought 


the woods. _ President Roosevelt and Administrator 

Details of the rules are varied to suit! Ickes asked Congress for immediate en- 
conditions in the forests in different parts; actment of a law which in effect would 
of the country. 


sumption will be balanced with demand. 


_sell, exchange, consign or receive either in 


Facts in Advertising 
; _interstate or intrastate commerce. 
As Need of Consumer S | The Administration experts prepared the 


| proposed law and it was introduced, with 


[Continued from Page 11.] -some changes by Senator Thomas (Dem.), 


free to so direct the oil industry that con-_ 


/not only tell oil producers and operators | 
| what they may produce and handle in in-. 
| terstate commerce but also what they may. 


creasing ability to make cash-down pay- 


freezing desserts and maintaining uni- 
form tempcratures. 


the shifting meaning of commercial terms, 
“once meant free from weighting. But 


: actually will save the little operator from 
Views of Senator Wagner an extinctio: that he feels otherwise 
An entirely different tack was taken by might be inevitable. 
Senator Wagner, who said: | His attitude is that for many years the 
“It is true, and many able Senators and , Small employer has been waging an uphill 
Mr. Darrow’s board have rendered a great fight and that he faced virtual extinction 
service by bringing it to light, that the | in many lines of trade during the present 
small business man still suffers from many , depresson. NRA by stepping in and re- 
of the monopolistic tyrannies that have | Making the rules of the game actually has 
prevailed for half a century. The small’ Saved the little operator. Such is the 
man still is subject to the unfair compe- | General's position. 
tition of some large opponents who get _ Mr. Darrow and Senators Nye (Rep.), of 


special favors from banks and railroads, 
who can afford temporarily to sell below | 
cost in order to crush the small man, who: 
fix prices, and who manipulate the) 
source of supply and demand to serve, 
their own selfish interests. ) 


“The recovery program has helped the 
small man to recover trom the depres- | 
sion, and it has brought out into the open 
monopolistic abuses that were ignored 
when we were self-satisfied with the anti- 
trust laws. But it has done very little to 
cure these abuses, although it has a bet- 
ter mechanism for doing so than we ever 
had before. It has exceeded in recovery; 
it has fallen far short of reform. Its 
greatest potentialities are still unexplored 
and await further action.” 

Senators Wagner and Robinson bein 
pointed out employment. business 
gains which they attributed to the piu-. 
gram of hour shortening and wage in- 
creasing under NRA. 

The debate between Mr. Darrow and | 
Gencral Johnson took on added color with 
their exchange after the Recovery Review 
Board report had been made public. 

Functions of Board 

Said Mr. Darrow in his second broad- 
Side: 

“This Board was not created to analyze 
industries, to devise defenses for NRA, 
nor to weigh the intricacies of factory 
and corporation management. It was 
created for two purposes, and two only: 
First, to discover if under the codes 
monopolistic practices existed; second, io) 
discover if under the codes small enter- | 
prises were oppressed. 

“In pursuit of these purposes it con- 
ducted its investigations and reached its | 
conclusions: ‘(:) That in certain indus- | 
tries monopolistic practices existed; (2) | 
that in certain industries small enter- | 
prises were oppressed. | 

“Seventeen days later its report is made | 


public together with the excited ejacula- 


'North Dakota, and Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 


do not agree with him. They think that 
the new law is being used to create a ma- 
chine that later will gobble up the small 
business man. 


x * 
bene policy of price control through 


restriction of output remains the gov- 
ne policy of both the AAA and the 
RA. 


An example of the working of this: 


policy was given during the past week 


ers who came in later that made the 
trouble.” 


Then General Johnson outlined the de- 


fense that is used by NRA to answer 


charges that it oppresses the small man. 
Fle said: 

“The truth about oppression of the lit- 
tle fellow is all the other way. The pi- 
tuminous coal code not only saved thou- 


sands of small personally owned mines. 


but it actually brought more thousands 
of them back into operation. The lumber 
code and all the textile codes saved hun- 
dreds of small mills. 

“The retail code interfered just in time 
to prevent great chains from gobbling up 
what was left, under the anti-trust -cts. 
of the little retail stores. The rubber tire 
code arrested a wholesale slaughter of 
tens of thousands of tire dealers. 

“It is monopolistic cut-throat price-cul- 
ting that destroys the little fellow—and 
not provisions such as are in the cod¢s 
against selling below cost.” 


Labor Objects to Report 


From the labor front came a further 
defense of NRA. The Labor Advisory 
Board of the NRA is made up of leaders 
of organized workers, It adopted a resc- 
lution which said in part: 


“The Darrow Board has secured its in- | 
|formation regarding specific codes from trial Advisory Board, a Labor Advisory | 


and govern themselves in a manner that | letter to Congressional committees, urged 


enactment of this proposed legislation at 
the present session of Congress. He wants 
the powers of the administration clarified 
| and strengthened so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can bring production under strict 
control and prevent a demoralization of 
prices. 

“I am frankly fearful,” the President 
| wrote, “that if the law is not strengthened, 
illegal production will continue and grow 
in volume and result in a collapse of the 
whole structure. This will mean a return 
to the wretched conditions which existed 
in the Spring of 1933.” 


| WHILE successful in the Federal court in choice when buying goods was a 
! of appead, the NRA also has fared | tragedy. 
|well in other Federal courts during 


week. 
| the right of bidding to any company that 


does not comply with the NRA codes. 
This decision affected the chances of 


those of competitors. 

In New York, another judge expressed 
the opinion that’ the code for the graphic 
en industry complied with the Consti- 
tution. 


In Philadelphia, the litigation division 


when ‘pure silk’ began to mean honest 
fabric to the consumer, it began to mean 
unmixed fibre to the manufacturer and we 
are now told to ask for ‘pure dye’ silk 
when we want silk that is not weighted. 
It will be interesting to watch what dodge 
this new term may take. I saw the other 
day a silk with the NRA label and the 
words ‘pure silk;’ a piece of it was washed 
in tepid water and it weighed 25 per cent 
less afterward. This wash silk was an- 
alyzed; it contained 50 per cent of 


of Oklahoma, and Representative Disney 
(Dem.), of Tulsa, Okla. The Senate Com-— 
mittee on Mines and Mining rushed and 
completed hearings of both sides, tenta- 
tively approved the bill, and will vote on | 
it this week. The House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce plans hearings this, 
week. 

The sponsors say the bill is necessary for 
complete control of production and com- 
merce in oil, that it is constitutional and 
that it cooperates with the States. Oppo- | 
nents declare it is unnecessary, drastic and | 
unconstitutional, and contend that in a, 


even though his prices might be below | 


weighting.” similar issue, in 1926, Charles Evans 
Miss Edwards reminded her audience’ Hughes, as counsel for the American 


| In Washington a Federal judge upheld |¢nds meet—it would be well to give them 
_the power of the Government to deny | chance to buy certain products in lower 


Henry Ford to get Government business, | 25 their A and B.” 


| 


i 


that if the C grade were correctly adver- | Ickes explained why; but he did so before 


that to a family with an income below | Petroleum Institute but now Chief Justice 
$2,000, perhaps around $1,200, a mistake | of the United States, took a similar view. 
Problems Solved by Ruling 

The Oil Administration was 
about a number of things before the New 
Orleans decision was rendered. Produc- 


“Charity institutions,” she went on, “are 
full of people who cannot quite make 


far exceeding the quotas. Bootleg or “hot 
grades; and in times of depression it! ojl” is increasing in volume. 
would be well for manufacturers to ad-! The Independent Petroleum Association 
vertise their C grades accurately, as well’ of California charged the Oil Administra- 
| tion with favoring the larger companies 
Grading Complexities with resu]ting threatened destruction of 
Expressing the opinion that often con- | scores of independent operators, which Mr. 
sumers would buy a better grade if they Ickes formally denied. Other independents 
could afford it, she intimated that the C' challenged the constitutionality of the 
grade of some established products might | measure the Administration is now urging. 
be better than the B grade of others and| Why hurry a new law? Administrator 


F- the NRA undertook a criminal action , tised and priced it would find a market. | the New Orleans decision. 


against a garage system on the ground 


provisions of the. code. 


,that it was violating the wage and hour Some lines, though the label and adver- told the Senate committee, 


Commenting upon the deterioration in| “We have reached a critical point,” he 


“where future 


system was arrested and released under “Also, women consumers are not able to | conditions of the industry is very doubt- 


| $2,500 bond. 
' In Spencer, Iowa, a hatchery was; 
‘charged with violating the labor provi- 


junction was sought restraining violation. 
The National Labor Board turned over 
to the NRA the case of a steel company 
at Ecorse, Mich., with a recommendation 
that the Blue Eagle be taken from the 
| concern, 
of Justice to take action, on the ground 
_ that the company had violated the labor 
provisions of the law. 
| x* * 
| REORGANIZATION is being ordered 
| for the three advisory boards that op- 
erate under the NRA to pass on questions 
of policy. This step is.in the direction of 
_concentration of authority. 


sions of the hatchery code and an in-| 


It also asked the Department | Worse.” 


| 


| 
| 


In the past there has been an Indus- | 


the rag-tag and bobtail elements of in- Board, and a Consumers Advisory Board. | 


tell whether they will get the same grade | fil. There are many loopholes. The pen- 
in the future. 
like to be assured that they are getting quate. 
the same quality of commodity. With | 
many manufacturers this is possible, but has been declared invalid by the Federal 
as consumers we have had our fingers | district court of Texas. Our hands arc tied 
badly scorched. We are always told about in that most important jurisdiction. The 
it when the quality changes for the bet- | production of ‘hot oil’ has been on the in- 
ter, but not when it changes for the | crease for several months, not only in 

‘Texas, but in other States, and illegal pro- 
duction in the Texas oil fields alone is 


| Congress fails to pass this measure we may 


Why Bible Printing | «: 
Is Costly expect resumption of the conditions of the 
Spring of 1933.” 


| Message Sent to Congress 
Troubles of P ublishers Are | President Roosevelt advocated the en- 


Aired at Code Hearing -actment of the bill in a special message to 
| Congress. Telling of a daily average pro- 
‘duction of 149,000 barrels of oil in excess 


Before the NRA 


Women more and more alties for violations are woefully inade- | 


dustry. Irresponsible malcontents, sweat- | Codes and policy provisions were submit-_ 


tions of General Johnson and Donald |shop employers and business interests ted to these boards for consideration be- 


Richberg, who, apparently under the im- | which had lost special privileges found | fore they were promulgated. The widely | dinary books. 


pression that, the National Recovery Act | the latchstring out, and a warm welcome different viewpoints of the members re- 


is their personal property, break into | 
Shrieks of rage at the suggestion that | 
operations are not perfect or are suscept- | 
ible of improvement.” 

Worst Yet to Come 

Then Mr. Darrow added: 

“This board at present has more serious | 
business in hand and business that will 
have a peculiar interest for Mr. Richberg. | 
It expects to deliver a second report re- 
viewing additional industries in which 
conditions were worse than in those which 
have fevered Mr. Richberg’s vision.” 

To all this General Johnson replied: 

“The report is simply dogma. Perhaps 
there are some monopolistic abuses of the | 
codes. If so, we want to know them, 
but there are no monopolistic codes. 

“I collaborated in forming this board 
because I thought they would point out 
specific evils that we could correct. Mr. 
Darrow assured me that this was exactly 
his idea. If we had had only Clarence 
Darrow and the original board to deal 
with, we would have seen some real con- 


structive action. It was the camp follow- \ 


‘in the conflict. 
‘taken the attitude that controversy clears 


awaiting them before the National Recov- 
ery Review Board. 
“The Darrow Board has rendered a dis- 


‘service to the Nation and its citizens at members from each of the boards. 


a time of great economic stress. It has 


political and economic life. If its mem- 


'bers are not conscious of these facts, thcy 


are victims of arch stupidity and have 


forfeited their right to continue to func- 
tion as a Government agency.” 


President Keeps Hands Off 
President Roosevelt, questioned con- 
cerning the fate of the Darrow Board, ex- 
plained that Mr, Darrow had advised him 
early in May that its work would be enued 


by the first of June. He had heard noth- 
‘ing more concerning the Board’s plans. 


The President avoided any interference 
At other times he has 


are air. In this case the prospect is thai. 


sulted in frequent delays. 

_ Now General Johnson proposes a new 
Advisory Council to be made up of three 
This 
/council then will do the deciding for the 


|pandered to the worse elements in cur | three boards. It is counted upon to speed 


| decision on the numerous code changes 
‘and policy changes that are about to be 
undertaken by the Recovery Administra- 
tion. 
* 
\ HEN Kenneth M. Simpson retires as 


a division administrator of NRA on’ 


June 1, the last of General Johnson's 
‘original aides will have departed from the 
‘scene of their drive for industrial self- 
|government. Mr. Simpson guided the im- 
portant division that included mining. 
steel and other metals as well as utili- 
ities. He intends to return to his private 
business. 

| Senator Nye had said that much of 


| It costs more to print Bibles than or- 


| Bibles must be proofread 
14 to 16 times; two times are enough for 
| the average novel. 

_ But even then mistakes creep in, as in 
the case of the famous “vinegar” Bible, 
referred to May 24 at a NRA hearing of 
‘book publishers. This particular Bible, 
_after it was published was found to con- 
‘tain the following curious invitation: 
“Come Ye into the vinegar.” 

American publishers print 150,000,000 
books a year. Their proposed code is ap- 
proved in general by booksellers, although 

book clubs want t changed a little to suit 
their special sales methods. 
A clause that would restrict “pulp” mag- 
_azines from running 30,000-word novels in 
less than three installments brought the 
‘reply that readers forget about the story 
from one month to the next. 
-azines serve as training schools for writ- 
ters. 

A code plan to limit discount or gross 
profit of booksellers was favored at the 
hearing by the sellers themselves. 


Among. 


‘of Oil Administration allowable quotas. the 


| President stated definite progress has been 
made both in eliminating unfair practices 
_ and in raising the price of crude petroleum 
to a reasonable level, bringing added em- 
ployment and fairer wages in oil produc- 
tion. 
| “I am frankly fearful.” the President 
added, “that, if the law is n@t strength- 
| ened, illegal productions will continue and 
grow in volume and result in collapse of 
the whole structure.” 

The pending administration bill would 
declare as a national policy that any reg- 
ulation and coordination of commerce in 
petroleum must regard commerce as a unit 


President’s Debt Message; 
No Solution to Be Offered 


“Pulp” mag- | 

President Roosevelt hopes to send to' 
Congress next week a ‘message dealing | 
with the $13,000,000,000 war debt question. | 


} 
| 


worried | 


tion in the large producing States has been , 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The head of the: tisements remain the same, she concluded: | effectiveness in maintaining the improved 


“To make bad matters worse, the Code 


estimated at approximately 60,000 barrels a 


“There are disquieting reports that if 


He has already started work on the mes- | 


sage, but it is not yet complete. 


NRA is going to be subjected to a process | the NRA personnel was ready to leave 
of drastic reorganization as soon as it | when Congress adjourns. General John-| 
can be undertaken in an atmosphere of 'son said that if that was their intention 
calm. they should not delay departure: 


quality. 


reasons, they explained that the tempta- 
tion will be removed to try to sell books 
which give the most profit, regardless of 


The message is expected only to canvass 


j this time. 


the existing situation without making any | 
recommendations for definite action at. 


Appearance of the oil-burning refrigera- 
tors is similar to that of the eiectrical 
types, and initial cost and upkeep are 
about the same. One quart of kerosene 


daily is required to operate the refriger- 
ator. 


To the 807 
NEW SUBSCRIB”™RS 


Who Joined Us This Week and. 
Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


The purpose of The United States News is to 
present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid in- 
structions to our staff to gather all phases of 
controversial questions and to explain them 
impartially. 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public life, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 
does not in guy way commit this publication to 
those views 


Comprehehsive and Easy to Read 


of the principal features each 


week to which we call vour attention. 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 
tended to be an intimate. survey of the present day 
situation with an eve to the future. It is designed 
to tell you what to exw:ct and what to prepare for. 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 
found on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national | 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
of the most important personality in government 
today. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
-come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 
ture time is saved for vou and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 
national capital. 


6. WHO'S WHO IN GOVERNMENT — Every 
week we present essential biographical facts helping 
you to become acquainted with the new officials. ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY' DAVID LAWRENCE —So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 
or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. If vou spend an 
hour of one evening a week in the reading of 
The United States News you will find that you 
have a_ better-than-average understanding of 
national affairs. 


The United States News 1s presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 
Size, 


But vou will note that nevertheless the 
articles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are Written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 

Tf you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to your 


friends or send us the names of those to whom 
Wwe may write with vour recommendation. 


Che United States News 


Circulation Department 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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How Hard-pressed | 


Agriculture Has 
Been Assisted 


By W. I. MYERS 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration 


(CREATED one year ago, on May 27, 
1933, and assigned to the job of 
clearing up the worst agricultural 
credit restriction in available records, 
‘the Farm Credit Administration 
has loaned $1,273,000,000 to American 
farmers since the date of its organi- 
zation. Meanwhile it has reorganized 
the existing farm credit agencies and 
built up the necessary new units to 
complete a system of credit designed 
to give permanent service to every 
branch of agricultural financing. 


Last year this time the one big job 
before the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was to arrest nation-wide farm 
foreclosure action, and lighten the 
burden of farm mortgage indebted- 
ness accumulated by four years of un- 
precedented low prices on farm prod- 
ucts. That job received first atten- 
tion; and the greatest part of the 
money advanced to farmers under the 
Farm Credit Administration has con- 
sisted of farm mortgage loans. 


Land Bank Loans 

Since June 1, 1933, the 12 Federal 
Jand banks have made more than 
316,000 loans aggregating $791,000,- 
000. The total includes first mortgage 
land bank loans as well as loans of 
the Land Bank Commissioner, who 
lends on the security of either first or 
second mortgages on farms. In ad- 
dition, more than 200,000 farmers 
have obtained commitments for farm 
mortgage loans which are being closed 
as rapidly as the title abstracts and 
other closing papers are sent in by 
applicants. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
money loaned by the land banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner has 
been used by farmers to pay old debts, 
thus multiplying the usefulness of the 
money loaned and circulating it to 
every class of creditor in the farm- 
ing community. For the farmers 
themselves the refinancing: program 
has averted thousands of foreclosures. 
provided lower interest rates for mort- 
gaged farmers and longer, more lib- 
eral, terms of repayment. 

Recovery in Credit 

To meet the situation confronting 
agriculture at this time last year re- 
quired new resources and increased 
personnel and facilities for the Fed- 
eral land banks. The refinancing pro- 
gram of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion directed the land: banks to make 
loans on the basis of normal values, 
avoiding depression levels on the one 
hand and boom values on the other. 
Experience has justified that decision. 
The funds loaned by the land banks 
under the Farm Credit Administration 
have headed the gradual but consis- 
tent progress in the recovery of agri- 
cultural credit. 

During the Summer of last year the 
land banks put into action what 
proved to be the greatest farm frefi- 
nancing program ever undertaken, 
and by late Fall farm communities all 
over the country began to feel the 
benefits of the new farm mortgage 
loans. The volume of loans closed, 
amounting te only $3,000,000 a month 
during the early Summer, rose to al- 
most $100,000,000 for the month of 
December, and continued to rise. 


In less than 12 months under the} 


Farm Credit Administration the land 
banks have loaned more than 26 times 
the $27,500,000 loaned during the year 
1932. At this time last year the Fed- 
eral land banks were lending less than 
$1,000 a month in the average county 
in the United States. For the past 
six months they have been lending 
from $1,000 to $2,000 per day in the 
average county. 
The Mortgage System 

Early this year the Congress pro- 
vided new resources to enable the 
Federal land banks to carry on the 
refinancing program through creation 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration. Since March 26 the land 
banks and the Commissioner have 
been making loans in bonds of the 
corporation which have the principal 
as well as the interest guaranteed by 
the United States Government. 

The first issue of Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation bonds, bearing 
34 per cent interest, have sold above 
par since they were first issued. 

By giving farm mortgage borrowers 
a bond guaranteed unconditionally by 
the Federal Government and readily 
salable for more than 100 cents on the 
dollar, the Federal land banks have 
shown farmers and their creditors 
that bonds will pay farm debts as 
readily as cash. 

It took only a few weeks to acquaint 
farmers with the procedure of obtain- 
ing loans in bonds and since then the 
refinancing program has _ again 
reached the peak activity, the Federal 
land banks now using bonds as a basis 
of making farm mortgage loans at the 
rate of about $5,000,000 a day. 

Commodity Loans 


Equally important in the first year's 
work of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion as the farm mortgage refinancing 
has been the job of providing long- 
needed credit machinery for the other 
branches of agricultural financing. 
The legislation of previous years es- 
tablished the Federal land banks and 
the Federal intermediate credit banks 
for the farming industry. The inter- 
mediate credit banks organized in 
1923, are agricultural banks of dis- 
count, and also make commodity loans 
to farmers’ cooperatives on the secur- 
ity of warehouse receipts. 

By obtaining money from central 
markets the Federal intermediate 
credit banks are able to make com- 
modity loans and loans to local agri- 
cultural discounting institutions at 
very low rates of interest. Experience 


MILLION FOR FARMERS YEAR 


THEY LOAN FEDERAL FUNDS ON A BIG SCALE 


Federal loans to agriculture are handled by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, whose story of a year’s work is told herewith. The “big 
five” of FCA, shown above, are (left to right): Frank W. Peck, 
cooperative bank commissioner; Albert S. Goss, land bank commis- 


number of agricultural communities 
in the country did not have sufficient 
surplus capital to establish credit in- 
stitutions to take advantage of the 
discount privileges of the intermediate 
credit banks. Consequently many 
farmers were unable to obtain low- 


had proven, however, that a great|cost short-term credit to produce for cooperatives, located in Washing- 


crops and livestock. Moreover, no 
permanent system had been devised 
to give adequate credit support to the 
thousands of farmers’ cooperative 
marketing and purchasing organiza- 
tions throughout the United States. 
Since last Summer, a central bank 


the 12 land banks, have been estab- 


Ewing Galloway Photo 


sioner ; William I. Myers, governor o FCA; George M. Brennan, 
intermediate credit commissioner; §. M. Garwood, production credit 


commissioner. On them falls the 
farmer with Government funds 


responsibility of furnishing the 


as ordered by Congress. 


ton, and 12 regional banks for cooper- 
atives, located in the same cities as 


lished and have made loans to farm- 

ers’ marketing and purchasing co-' 

operatives amounting to $34,000,000. 
Through these banks farmers’ co- 


operative 
loans to enable them to sell the farm 


oe 


Organizations may obtain 


products of their members more effec- 
tively, or to assist in financing or re- 
financing the construction or acquisi- 
tion of buildings, terminals, eleva- 


tors, plants, or other equipment to 


[Continued on Page 16, Column -7.] 
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NATIONAL PARK 


Seef 
National 
Parks 

PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST 
| and Alasha 


“See the sun in a new way, feel a 
different carth’’—enjoy freedom and 
romance—in Glacier National Park. ; 


All on one low cost ticket 


Head for the Pacific Northwest this summer. Take the 
Empire Builder via Great Northern. Stop off at Glacier 
National Park, then visit Mt. Rainier in Washington, 
Crater Lake in Oregon and Mt. McKinley in Alaska. Each 
one different, inspiring. Visit California and other national 
parks returning. Take that west- 
ern trip this summer—never be- 
foresocheap. Drastic reductions 
for National Park Year in Great 


Go 
Empire Builder 


Northern and Pullman fares, cheaper than driving 

Empire Builder meals, and hotel 

rates in national parks served by 


Great Northern. So take a real 


vacation this summer out west to Glacier Park, 
where the dollar is still at par. Pacific Northwest, 

Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 

° Crater Lake, Alaska, 
Write Mr. Dickinson | 
For full information, illustrated litera- 
ture or all-expense itineraries, write f Ask about 


A. J. Dickinson, P.T.M., Great Northern 


Railway, St. Paul, Minn., Dept. N. all-expense tours 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Ro Builder 


ute of the Empire 


better. 
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UPPLYING the Turkish to- 
bacco for Chesterfield is a 
business in itself. 

OUR BUYERS live in each 
district of Turkey and Greece 
where leaf tobacco grows. And 

‘ at Smyrna we have the largest 
and most modern tobacco plant 
of its kind in the Near East. 


At all times Chesterfield has in 
storage upwards of 350,000 
bales of Turkish tobacco. 


Justas the right seasoning makes 
food taste better, so the right 
amount of the right kinds of 
Turkish tobacco, cross- blended 
with mild, sweet home-grown 
tobaccos, makes Chesterfields 
milder and makes them taste 


Sometimes a single bale 

of Turkish tobacco has in it 

about 43,000 of these 
tiny tender leaves 


1954, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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— the cigarette that's MILDER | 
__the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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Gloomy Was Prophet of That 


Day Who Said ‘The Day 


Of Large 


Profits Is 


Probably Past’ 


DAY of large profits is prob- 


ably past.” 

That statement was made nearly 
50 years ago by Carroll D. Wright, 
the ‘country’s first Commissioner of 
Labor. He was basing his comment 
on the investigations of Congress 
committees, the conclusions of Gov- 
ernment officials, and the observa- 
tions of the economic authorities of 
the world. 

Since then profits have reached 
unexampled heights, production has 
trebled, and industry has enjoyed its 


most extensive development. 


Today other officials are venturing 
into the realm of prediction. They, 
too, are worried over the future of 
the pfofit system, just as this ob- 
server was half a century ago. 


Confronted Conditions 
Like Those at Present 


Mr. Wright had been wrestling 
with the problems of a long and severe 
depression—one that very closely re- 
sembled the present. He was tempted 
by the situation to forecast the future. 
What he had to say on March 17, 1886, 
was this: 

“This full supply of economic tools to 
meet the wants of nearly all branches of 
commerce and industry is the most im- 
portant factor in the present industrial 
depression. 

“It is true that the discovery of new 
processes of manufacture will undoubt- 
edly continue, and this will act as an 
ameliorating influence, but it will not 
leave room for a marked extension, such 
as has been witnessed during the last 
50 years, or afford a remunerative em- 
ployment of the vast amount of capital 
which has been created during that 
period. 

“The market price of products will con- 
tinue low, no matter what the cost of 
production may be. 

“The day of large profits is probably 
past. There may be room for further in- 


| wages, in either case the consuming power 
| of the workers being crippled. Short crops 
will often, and usually, result in crippling 


_the purchasing power of a large body of 
| people; so, too, a very large crop which 
cannot be sold readily and at good prices 
reduces the consuming power of great 


| communities.” 
‘Machinery’s Part 


‘In Causing Slump 
| And then there is the subject of “tech- 
‘nological unemployment” which most 
| people consider a result of the present 
machine age. They should hear what 
they thought 50 years ago vhen the Com- 
missioner of Labor wrote: 

“Machinery—and the word is used in its 
largest and most comprehensive sense— 
has been most potent in bringing the me- 
chanically-producing nations of the world 
to their present industrial position, which 
position constitutes an epoch in their in- 
dustrial development. 
| “The rapid development and adaptation 
of machinery in all the activities belong- 
ing to production and_ transportation 
have brought what is commonly called 
over-production, so that machinery and 
over-production are two causes so closely 
allied that it is quite difficult to discuss 
the one without taking the other into 
consideration. 

“That labor-saving machinery, so called, 
but which more properly should be called 
'labor-making or labor-assisting machinery, 
|displaces labor temporarily cannot suc- 
cessfully be denied. 
| “All men of sound minds admit the 
permanent good effects of machinery; but 
the permanent good effects of it do not 
prevent the temporary. displacement of 
labor, which displacement, so far as the 
‘labor displaced is concerned, assists in 
| crippling the consuming power of the 
community.” 


Banking System 
As a Factor 
Other things besides machinery were 


havirlg an effect on the country’s economy, 
and Mr. Wright had a few words to say | 
on banking and on silver and labor legis- , 
He said: | 


can stimulate any methods for the miti- 


gation of the severity and the shortening 
of the duration of the industrial depres- 
sions, certainly the effort should be made. 
And first, what can be done by legisia- 
tion? 

“Witn a healthy public opinion behind 
it, the law-making power can prevent to 
a great degere the unholy speculation in 
food products. It can indulge in a con- 
servative care in extending railroad build- 
ing and én facilitating the organization 
of manufacturing corporations. 


“It can enact uniform bankruptcy laws, 
extending the provisions of such laws so 
that the poor man indebted but a few 
hundred dollars shall be able to readjust 
his financial affairs as readily as the 
larger debtor. It can abridge the provi- 
sions of laws relating to the collection of 
debts, to the end that the credit system 
shall not be abused. 

“It can regulate transportation on a 
just and uniform basis, to the end ‘hat 
the stockholder shall not be robbed by 
ruinous competition, and that the work- 
man may calculate with some degree of 
certainty the cost of his living and the 
producer the cost of production, so far 
as transportation is concerned. 

“It can see to it that the tariff shail be 
regulated on the basis of justice and 
science and not on a haphazard basis 
which affects only individual interests 
‘and oftentimes inflicts general harm, 


“It can see that a stable currency be 


‘guaranteed, that the workman may <now 
the purchasing power of his stipulated 


earnings. 


“It can consider what reasonable and 
humane regulations may be adopted rel- 
ative to immigration, and see to it that 
labor is not lowered either in standard or 
through earnings by the _ pernicious 
method of importations by contract; that 
every lawful endeavor be made to :tim- 
ulate industrial education in all Darts of 
the country; that the necessity shall be 
recognized of the industrial development 
‘of all parts of the land that there may 
result a legitimate increase in the con- 
suming power of the people. 


Sharing of Profits 
With the VWorkmen 


“It can stimulate the growth of the 
principle of industrial copartnerships 
through methods of profit-sharing by 
wise permissive laws. Public sentiment 
can encourage the perfect organization 
‘of the forces involved, to the end that 
each shall treat with the other through 


President Roosevelt’s 
Forecast of Progress 


THE 


| | panies offer for the aggregation of small 


ee 99 
A Preview of Progress sums into large capital for the purpose 


‘of developing great movements, have been 
referred to. 

' “Probably any laws’ which might pre- 
vent such employment of small sums 
would be pernicious in their effects, but 
it might be wise to consider whether ex- 
isting laws have not been too loosely 
drawn, and whether they do not grant 
too great privileges in the way of wa- 
tering stock and of launching enterprises 
upon the public that have not money or 
property back of them. 


“It might be well to enact laws allow- 
ing no organization to put its stock upon 
the market unless the full value of. its 
capital stock is paid in, either in the cur- 
, rency of the country or in absolute prop- 
erty. 

“Many corporations are organized for 
\the purpose of floating stock, and with 
a glowing prospectus the stock is floated. 
The result, under such circumstances, is 
disastrous to all engaged, and the morals 
of the community in which such transac- 
tions take place are more or less dam- 
aged. Certainly in this suggested rem- 
edy there may be found practical steps 
which can be taken. 
| “Under this head, too, would come the 
question of corners and trading in futures. 

Underwood & Underwood The attempt to make any law which shall 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. be efficacious in preventing men from en- 

gaging in the unholy work of speculation 

rrespersy of the future — prophe- in food products especially, and in bring- 

of leaders in ing pecuniary responsibility to operations 

ee ee in futures, will be found to tax the in- 
genuity of the lawmaker.” 


representatives, and that production shall | 
be regulated by the demand and not Ly Corporations Blamed 
the ill-advised eagerness of men to ush 
their work individually, to the detriment For Over-production 
of others; that there may come the ni- 
versal adoption of shorter hours of labor, | 
and demand that after capital and labor | 
shall have received fixed and reasonable'troubles of the period about which he 
compensation, each for its investment, the wrote. On their shoulders, he asserted, 
net profits of production shall be divided | rented much of the blame for over-exten- 
under profit-sharing plans or methods, . H 
or through industrial copartnerships, to Sion of plant and for over-production. He 
the end that all the forces of production was writing before there was a Durable 
shall be equally alive to mptual welfare. Goods Committee functioning under an 

“It can ask that the contracts of labor NRA to point out the effects of a slacken- 
be as free as the contracts for commodi- ing of public investment on employment. 
ties, under fair agreements for services “So far as the factories and the opera- 
rendered, to the end that the workman tives of the countries concerned are to be 
shall not be obliged to make contracts un taken into consideration there does exist 
|terms not acceptable to him, and it ©9n gq positive and emphatic over-production, 
hold the party which declines to resort and this over-production could not exist 
to the conciliatory methods of arbitration without the introduction of power ma- 
morally responsible for all the ill effects chinery at a rate greater than the con- 
growing out of contest.” suming power of the nations involved and 


In fact, “stock companies” are blamed 
by Mr. Wright for a sizeable share of the 


OPTIMISM 


| 


And Cheer 
Wildest 


Cheerful Are Today’s Prophets 
Who Foresee Prosperity 


Far Beyond 
Dreams 


men of 50 years ago were convinced 


industrialists and the scientists of to- 
day are equally convinced that only 


seen and that the bright era of na- 
tional development lies ahead. 

That sharp shift in attitude, made 
notable by reading the predictions of 
a Government official barely half a 
century ago, and by reading the pre- 
dictions of officials and business men 
today, is accepted in Washington as 
the answer to present day defeatists. 

Much significance was attached by 
President Roosevelt and other national 
leaders to the gathering in Chicago 
of prominent leaders in science and 
industry for a “Preview of Industrial 
Progress in the Next Century.” This 
parade of ideas and plans was ex- 
pected to serve as a tonic for those 


chine must continue to idle along. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation called 
the meeting of 500 scientists and busi- 
ness men. He did this because of con- 
cern with the thinking of many who 
believe that progress has ceased, that 
we must live by dividing up available 
jobs, and accept a lower standard of 
living. 

Mr. Sloan expressed the view that 
the mount of available work can be 
expanded continually, and that pro- 
gressively higher standards of living 
peeve be developed by broadening the 
‘activities of industry through develop- 


ments of science and industrial re- 


| search. 


| Some Striking Changes 


that world progress was complete and 
the Nation’s future unpromising, the 


the beginning of progress has been! 


who think the Nation’s industrial ma- | 


| S of those depending upon them demanded; 
E ffect of Status in other words, the over-production of 
Of the Currency power 
A slant- differing from that popularly OVeT-Production of goods made w ° 


In Industrial Machine 
In his attitude he was backed by 


F THE economists and the business|foundation for advances still to come.” 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association: 
“The boys and girls entering universi- 
ties today are on the average two inches 
taller and weigh seven to ‘en pounds more 
‘than did their parents and grandparents 


,who entered these same universities in 
previous generations. 
' “In the great Century of Progress Ex- 
position of the 21st century, medicine will 
_again no doubt be outstanding in its con- 
| tribution. We shall see the majority of 
mankind approximating the three score 
years and ten which is the normal biolo- 
gical cycle of man. We shall see a be- 
ginning of some control over the reproduc- 
tion of the unfit and the degenerate. 
“Infectious diseases will be eliminated. 
| The bodies of little children will be better 
nourished. The better utilization of more 
leisure time will decrease the nerve strains 
|and stresses now associated with bota 
/mental and physical breakdown.” 


‘Remarkable Advances 
‘In Cure of Diseases 


Dr. W. J. and Dr. C. H. Mayo: 
“Remarkable advances have been made 
/by new methods not only in the diagnosis 
'of cancer, but in its cure, so that the per- 
/centage of cures in recent years has been 
_doubled. Marvelous progress has been 
made in a better understanding of the 
Giseases of the heart, the blood vessels and 
the kidneys, which today have been 
—" into the field of preventive medi- 
cine. 

| “Much of this new knowledge has been 
brought about by better understanding 
of heredity in relation to constitutional 
liabilities. The scientific discoveries of 
today are becoming the handmaidens of 
the medicine of tomorrow.” 


Opportunities Still 


For Improvement 


F. B. Jewett, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and president of the Bell Telephone La- 
boratories: 


“We know that despite all that has 


alrea 
tensive. but not extensive, development of | lation that may cause thought. aid of such machinery, and this repre- those who are responsible for making | dy been done, there are still great 


held today regarding the part that money 


temporary activity. 


industry in the present era of civiliza- 
tion. 

“Outside of the area of a high state 
of industrial civilization, in China, Japan, 
India, Australia, Persia, and South Africa, 
there is a vast deal to be done, but this 

ecessity will be accomplished slowly, 
as these countries, not having the capital 
to make speculative movements, must de- 
pend upon the money-lending countries. 

“Supplying themselves with full facili- 
ties for industries and commerce will give 
to each of the great nations of Europe 
and of America something to do, but the 
part of each in this work will be small 
and far from enough to insure more than 
It may help to keep 
away stagnation and modify the severity 
and the duration of industrial depres- 
sions.” 


Nature of Depressions 
And Their Causes 


But before these conclusions were 
reached, Mr. Wright offered general ob- 
servations concerning the nature of de- 
pressions, ancient and modern. He was 
writing as one who had studied the de- 
pression that began in 1873, ran to 1878 
and then broke out again in 1884 and 
appeared to be lifting in 1886. 

To him, it seemed that: 

“The depressions with which the pres- 
ent generation is familiar belong to the 
age of invention and of organized indus- 
try. Whether these depressions are nec- 
essary concomitants of present industrial 
conditions may be a mooted question, but 
it is certain that they come with such 
conditions, and that many features of 
them must pass away when out of the 
present status of industrial forces there 
shall be evolved a grander industrial sys- 
tem, a system which must be as much 
grander than the present as the present 
is grander than that out of which it was 
evolved. 

“The present industrial depression is 


‘the first of its kind as an entirety, as 


will appear from the facts to be stated. 
History is full of accounts of crises of 
various descriptions, resulting from various 
causes. Back of the age of rapid trans- 
portation, stagnation in any industrial 
sense might result from various natural 
causes, such as floods, famines, earth- 
quakes, or from great political catastro- 
phies, or from long and expensive and 
exhausting wars, but not through the 
causes whic are potent in producing 
modern depressions; but the regularity 
and contemporaneity which characterize 
commercial, financial, and industrial dis- 
turbances belong to modern history, and 
are not seen in the past. 


Suggested Remedies 
For Economic Ills 


If depressions there must be, Mr. Wright 
wanted to discover more definitely their 
causes, and he wanted, if possible, to offer 
remedies so that the Nation later would 
-know better how to meet these economic 

“o out of his study and that of the 
other agencies of this and other gov- 
ernments, he outlined the causes of de- 
pression as he saw them ané@ offered 
*... US tMat seemed to him to be prac- 
tical. 

Should the shadow of AAA and NRA 
and NLB and other alphabetical agencies 
of the New Deal cast itself over this 
phase of a government official's report, 
just remember that this official was writ- 
ing on the basis of a depression occuring 
half a century ago. 

He set it out like this: 

“Some of the causes which tend to crip- 
ple the consuming power of a large body 
of our people are remote indeed, and yet 
have a direct bearing upon the question 
in hand. 

“Any disturbance in the monetary af- 


* fairs of our country by which the pur- 


chasing power of money is decreased 
cripples the consuming power of the peo- 
ple, and when the people, through appre- 
hension or through real results, feel that 
their consuming power is crippled in ever 
so slight a degree, individual. retrench- 
ment begins, and corresponding stagna- 
tion follows, The same results are reached 
through a lowering of wages from any 


“The banking system as it exists may 
have something to do with the stringency 
or plethora of the money market, but no 
facts have come to hand showing that it 
has any way been instrumental in bring- 
ing about the present industrial depres- 
sion. 

“The same may be remarked relative to 
the silver question. What the silver ques- 
tion in the future may cause, whether 
prosperity or adversity, it cannot be al- 
leged that in this depression it has had 
sufficient influence to produce the exist- 
ing condition of things. It may have had 
some influence in the fluctuation of prices, 
but not as yet to a sufficient extent to 
cite the silver question as containing the 
important cause of or remedy for indus- 
trial depressions. 

“Foreign capital may be a disturbing 
and contributory cause, but not a primary 
one. When capital in foreign countries 
cannot find profitable investment, and it 
seeks such profitable investment here at 
a time when n.anufacturing is overdone, 
then such capital aggravates the disease. 

“The inadequate means of distributing 
the proceeds of labor has far more in- 
fluence in producing depressions. Ex- 
travagant living and excessive parsimony 
have their contributory influence in pro- 
ducing and continuing periods of indus- 
trial depression. 

“Occasionally men are found who con- 
sider the enactment or the existence of 
lu.bor laws as a moving influence in creat- 
ing and sustaining depressions, but it is 
difficult to see how such can be the case. 
A careful examination of all such laws 
enacted in the different States of the 
Union destroys the force of such a state- 
ment. 

“Strikes usually come after a depression 
begins and just before the dawn of pros- 
perity. They are accompaniments and 
not causes ef depressions. 

“The reduction of wages follows s0 
closely upon the opening of a depressed 
period that it is often considered a cause 
instead of an effect. Many working men 
consider the wage system as an obstacle 
to permanent prosperity, and that it is 
now, whatever it has been in the past, 
a failure. In so far as the wage system 
does not allow earnings to keep pace with 
the wants of the people, it is a contribut- 
ing influence in the induction of depres- 
sions. 

“The other causes alleged in the long 
list are those springing almost entirely 
from apprehension, and they have such 
slight effect, if any, that it would be im- 
possible to illustrate their influence by 
any collection of data.” 


Possibility of Finding 
Preventives for Crises | 


After prying into the causes of the eco- 
nomic trouble that had upset the country 
in a period that greatly resembled the 
present, Mr. Wright said: 

“The ball has rolled until the period of 
readjustment set in, and now, as that 
period of readjustment is passing away, 
prosperity dawns on the country. .The les- 
sons to be learned from Tens causes are 
what have been denominated as remedies. 

“Probably no human device or combi- 
nation of devices can be instituted power- 


financial and commercial crises and in- 
dustrial depressions, but this should not 
prevent men seeking devices which will 
mitigate the severity or shorten the dura- 
tion of such calamities. 

“When it is considered that each great 
manufacturing nation of the world is strug- 
gling for industrial existence as against the 
flerce competition of every other nation en- 
gaged in like pursuits, some of the questions 
which seem to absorb the minds of in- 
dividual employers and employes seem 
trivial indeed; yet it must not be as- 
sumed, nor can it be assumed with rea- 
son, that the workmen of the United 
States or their employers wish to cripple 
in any degree the implements of industry. 

“Therefore it is well to consider those 
remedial agencies which have been sug- 
gested. Which of these agencies can be 
reduced to practice in any degree? 


Legislative Action 
To Check Speculation 


HE NATION can look forward 
‘to new industrial progress, 
rather than to stagnation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told the industrialists 
and scientists gathered at Chicago. 
He said in a message to the meet- 
ing: 
_ “I greatly appreciate your thought- 
fulness in sending me the telegram 
in explanation of the dinner con- 
ference you tender Friday evening 
to some three hundred leaders 1n 
industry and science gathered to 
discuss previews of industrial prog- 
ress.. I think you too for sending 
me the results of the extensive poll 
of leaders in industry and science 
and their expression of confidence 
and ability to evolve new enter- 
- prises and create more jobs for 
more people. 

“Your reports are heartening to 
us who are concerned with govern- 
ment and who are as interested as 
you men of industry in revivifying 
national recovery. 

“I assure you the Federal Gov- 
ernment will continue its efforts to 
stimulate employment, increase 
American values and bring about 
progressively higher standards of 
living. As I have said before, pri- 
vate business can and must help. 
The nation will remember those 
who are helping. It also will re- 
member those who believe that our 
progress in this world is finished 
and who make no construction con- 
tribution in the present emergency. 

“I count with confidence on the 
loyalty and support of the nation’s 
industrial leaders. Your meeting in 
Chicago on the eve of the reopen- 
ing of a Century of Progress pres- 
ages, I hope, a united“and national 
forward movement. I wish I could 
be with you.” 


sents the condition of those countries. de- 
‘pending largely upon mechanical indus- 
tries for thew prosperity. ; 
“Crippled consuming power, ordinarily 
‘known as under-consumption, may result 
from over-production, producing lower 


as one of the remedies for industrial de- : 
prices, or from other causes not connected 
pressions, but industrial depressions have with production in the ordinary sense. 


occurred with a sound currency existing 
as well as wher the currency as demoral- “An influential cause in producing the 
condition of things recited as to the ab- 


ized in any way. , 

“The present industrial depression, novel ,Ormal increase of machinery and the de- 
in its completeness, as has been pointed! velopment of industrial enterprises has 
out, not only originated but has pro- ) been the facility with which stock com- 
gressed along with the existence of what | Panies could be organized. In fact, the 
popularly has been considered the finest | Modern system of carrying on great works 

by stock companies has done much to- 


banking system of the world, and with a. 
ward producing in all countries the bad 


currency as stable as coin. podenteind dit d hich th 
. ndustrial conditions under w e 
It cannot be denied, however, that both present generation is laboring. 


inflation and contraction disturb values 
and thereby disturb industry, and cer- 
tainly a sound currency is demanded by 
labor in order that the laborer may know 
the value of-his earnings at all times, and | 
it is demanded by the producer that he 
may calculate with reasonable accuracy | 
the cost of production. | 

“So, while a sound currency might not | 
prevent an industrial depression or remedy | 
it after it had commenced, it is one of. 
the regulating influences which help) 
largely to modify the severity of any ae | 
dustrial depression. The discussion of 
purely fifiancial crises or monetary dis- | 
turbances would develop far different con-. 
siderations.” | 


plays in an industrial depression is given 
by the writer. There may be a touch 
of novelty to his observation, made nearly | 
50 years ago, that: 


“A sound currency. is often suggested 


Don’t Peg Progress, 
Edsel Ford Declares 


is pushing the Na- 
tion to new accomplishments 
and new industrial progress, Edsel 
Ford assured the assembled leaders 
of industry and science at Chicago. 
He has this to say: 

| “Every peak reached by this Na- 
| tion has been succeeded by a reces- 
sion, and during the recession. de- 
: mands have been made that the 
| country’s progress be pegged at a 
given point. 

Curbs on Flotation ‘| “Had it been possible to do this 
Of Stock Issues | 


| when past generations demanded it, 
The forerunner for the present attempt | OU" Present progress would have 
to regulate stock and commodity ex- been prevented. If this generation. 
changes might have been seen half a cen- | Should be influenced to attempt it, 
tury ago in the report of the Commis- future progress may be hindered. 
sioner. He said: “Fortunately, the matter becomes 
“The facility with which stock com- | ™¢rely academic; the practical ne- 
panies can be organized in most of the cessities of life relentlessly press 
‘States, and the means which such com- 


us all toward further progress.” 


the following list. 
easily classified into three great 
Administration, change of 
Agricultural Products, low prices for 
Banks— 
Failure of 
Fear of adverse legislation relative to 
Too liberal lending by 


‘| Banking System, erroneous 


ful enough to prevent the recurrence of |. 


Business, lack of comprehension of de- 
tails of 

Capital— 

Absorption of, by corporations 

Aggressiveness of 

Attitude of, versus labor. 

Concentration of, in banking and dis- 
counting centres, instead of geographi- 
cal ones 

Concentration of small 
larger ones 

Dead, invested in railroads 

Farming on borrowed 

Presence of foreign 

Relation between, and labor lost 

Syndicates and pools formed by capi- 
talists and manufacturers to control 
labor 

Timidity of 

Too much invested in manufactures 

Too much invested in railroads 

Caste, absence of 

Children, employment of 

Competition 

Confidence, want of 

Congress, unfavorable and reckless legis- 
lation in 

Corners 

Corporations— 
Creation of large 
Monopoly of 
Natural resources of the country in the 

hands of 

Credits, extended commercial 

Credit System 

Crops, small 

Currency— 


interests in 


Agitation of the silver question 
Coinage of the silver dollar 


Causes of Depression—As Listed in 1884 


((AUSES of depression as compiled by agents of 

the Commissioner of Labor in 1884, described 
as “acts that startle money lenders causing them to 
withdraw funds and refuse loans,” are set forth in 
The list, under analysis, is 


leading or direct causes, such as over-production, 

cost of production, influence of machinery, crip- 
pling of the consumptive power, etc.; second, con- 
tributory causes, such as transportation, distribu- 
tion, commercial systems, etc.; and third, remote, 
divisions: First, indirect, and trivial causes. The list follows: 

Faulty financial system inordinate fancy and demand of the 
Inflation of the public for splendid articles 

Not increased in proportion to the uses; Increase of 

Over-issue of paper money Political Campaigns, reaction after 


Scarcity of 
Uncertain value of the silver dollar Political Distrust 
Prices— 


Uncertainty of the future monetary 
standard | Inflation of 
Want of, to pay the.debts of the coun- | P 
even 


try when due Sopher : 
Variation in the cost of 


Demand, decrease of home : 
Economy— Want of adjustment between, and con- 


sumption 
Enforced, of the laboring people : 
Increased public and. private reaction from 


want of, by the working people 
Enterprises, investments in unproductive 
Government, want of confidence in 
Idleness, enforced 
Importation of what should be manufac- 
tured at home 
Industries, establishment of, before re- 
quired 


Decreased building of 
Overbduilding of 
Too much capital invested in 
Rents, higher 
Securities, selling valueless 
Speculation, engaged in, rather than pro- 
ductive industries 


Industrial Plants, enlargement of 
Interest, high rates of, charged the pro- : 

Labor— Fear of Congressional action relative 


Attitude of, versus capital 
Concentration of, in cities 
Foreign contract 
Inadequate means for distributing the: 
proceeds of 
Surplus of 
Unequal distribution of wages among 
different classes of | 
Land, cultivating too many acres of, with | 
too little labor 
Living— 
Extravagant 
False manner of 
Variation In the cost of 


to the 

High, protective 

Legislation on the 

Low rate of 

Mode of collecting duties’ on imported 
machinery 

Protective policy of the 

Reduction of the 

Revisions of the 

Unequal duties of the 

Unjust 

Want of proper construction of the 

Want of proper protection 


Taxation— 
Machinery, labor-saving Enormous 
Margins, dealing in Unequa! 


'Markets— Trading, the overdoing of 


the country’s industrial machine op- 
erate. Here is what they say: 


| Charles F. Kettering, vice president of 
General Motors Corporation, in charge of 
research: 

| “It is my impression that we are on the 
eve of things of an entirely different na- 
ture. It is not what we know that is so 
important. It is what we do not know. 
Most of what we know can be found in 
libraries, in the minds of people and in 
processes as they exist today. But we 
have no conception of what a small per- 
centage this is of what there is yet to 
know. 

“As an illustration, we perhaps do not 
recognize it, but everything that ever 
moved on the earth has been moved by 
energy which comes directly from the 
sun, Our coal and oil deposits, our for- 
ests, our crops and everything that lives 
on the earth is simply an energy contribu- 
tion from the sun. We do not know, 
except in a very superfiicial way, how 
‘the energy which is given out by the sun 
is transmitted to the earth. We «o not 
know how plants pick up this energy and 
conver the inanimate carbon dioxide and 
water into the vital materials so neces- 
sary for our existence. This, when un- 


conception of things that can be done. 


“It is not difficult, with this information 
in hand, for even the most unimagina- 
tive person to predict the propulsion of 
airplanes by radiated energy from power 
plants located on the ground. Nor is it 
difficult to envision the entire system of 
aerial transportation which would be un- 
affected by foz and weather conditions in 
general. Most of this is being studied 
today under the name of photo-synthesis 
—that is, how plants grow. And we have 
research which, for want of a better word, 
|we say is trying to find out why grass is 
| green,” 


Taking the Headache 
Out of Home-building | 


Harvey Wiley Corbett, architect: “The 
simplest motor car, built the way houses 
are built, would cost $50,000 and probably 
wouldn't run. 

“Why not build a house the way you do 
a motor car? The home of the immediate 
future in contrast with the house of the 
present will be what this year’s lastest 
model motor car is to the horse and buggy 
of 40 years ago. Industry can take the 
headache out of home-building—coordi- 
nate all the factors from land to finance; 
deliver a house more beautiful, more per- 
manent, more varied in plan arrangement, 
proportion and silhouette—erected ready 
for occupancy within a week from the 
time the order is: placed.” 


William R. Seigle, chairman of the 
Johns Manville Corporation: 

“Office buildings of the future will be 
constructed as empty shells, with floors, 
ceilings and walls ready to be inserted 
according to the tenant’s needs. 

“The results should be greater efficiency, 
economy, and comfort for the tenant, 
greater rentability and a reduction of 
obsolescence for the building owner, with 
a resulting maximum use of capital in- 
vested in the structure as a whole.” 

L. R. Smith, president of A. O. Smith 
Corporation: 

“Research in housing materials will soon 
develop houses completely equipped and 
furnished to sell for $2,000, including the 
land.” 


Prospect for Television 
And Radio Facsimile 


National Broadcasting Company: 


will turn on the facsimile receiver when 


tape will tell the story of what flashed 


end of things: for whatever a pen can 
portray, facsimile radio will handle.” 
David Sarnoff, president of Radio Cor- 
poration of America: 
“Although important problems relating 


derstood, will open up an entirely new | 


retiring and in the morning the paper 
through the sky while you slumbered. You | 


will find road maps, fashion designs, | country is about to pass into a pericd of 
comic sketches for the children, and noj|stagnation which means 


not only to the technical] side out also ‘o 


opportunities for the improvement, ex- 
tension and cheapening of our present 
Systems of telegraphy and telephony. We 
know that. unless our present efforts are 
artificially restrained through  short- 
sighted conclusions predicated on a narrow 
viewing of the current effects of the de- 
pression, we can very greatly extend and 
cheapen the facilities of electrical com- 
munication to the very great benefit of 
tl.e entire social and economic structure.” 

E. R. Breech, president of North Amer- 
ican Aviation: . 

“Improvements in airplane designs, 
cheaper fuels, and reduction of mainten- 
ance charges and first costs promise to 
n.ake air transport self-supporting. Once 
this latter development becomes a reality, 
air transportation will be freed of the 
fetters of political control, and more 
frequent schedules and improved services 
will result. Improved engine develop- 
ments will also furnish the necessary 
impetus and eliminate the present eco- 
nomic hindrance to the production of 
private airplanes on a large scale.” 


Machine Has Not 
Betrayed Us 

Glenn Frank, President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin: 

“The machine has not betrayed us. We 
have betrayed the machime. Science and 
technology have given us the means by 


which we may emancipate the race from 
poverty, drudgery and insecurity. If we 


to the full, the verdict of history upon 
us will be that we were a people strangled 
by our own success.” 


The Size of 


Our Universe 

Arthur H. Compton, professor of physics 
at the University of Chicago: 

“Our telescopes and spectroscopes have 
shown us rather definitely the size of our 
vast universe. It is reasonable to suppose 
that we shall soon find some knowledge 
regarding the acient history of that uni- 
verse. Has it been in operation forever, 
or did it start at some more or less de- 
finite time in the ancient past? 

“If the latter guess is correct, we may 
hope to learn the when and perhaps the 
how of that great beginning. One ap- 
proach to this question comes through 
the cosmic rays which have perhaps been 
coursing through space since the begin- 
ning of world, and may thus carry with 
them an account of those beginnings 
which we are already making in the lab- 
oratory of Madame Curie and elsewhere— 
artificial radioactive elements. 

“Where will these lead? Very probably 
to the creation of useful new forms of 
matter. There is a remote possibility that 
such experiments may lead to a new store 
of available energy, and if so, the magni- 
tude of that energy should be tremendous. 
We do not yet know, however, whether 
this great store of atomic energy can be 
| to our use; much less can we suggest 


The Refinement 
Of Human Wants 


Robert A. Millikan, Nobel Prize winner 
and chairman of the executive council of 
California Institute of Technology: 

“The progress of civilization consists 
merely in the multiplication and refine- 
ment of human wants. Leave the human 
spirit free for the development of science 
and education, and no bounds can be set 
to the possible fullness of the life of the 
average citizen of the United States in 
the coming century. But destroy the 
| freedom of that spirit either by the blight 


Merlin H. Aylesworth, president of the|of another world war or by the more 


invidious blight of what Herbert Spencer 


“I believe the day will come when you |called the coming of slavery—too much 


statism—and the dream may be spoiled.” 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 

more & Ohio Railroad: 

“I am utterly unable to believe that this 


decay. The 
United States as a whole is rich in 
every natural resource. In fact, our 
immediate difficulties seem to grow 
largely out of the fact that we have 
‘too much of everything rather than not 
| enough; and I cannot believe that one 


now prove incapable of using these means > 


! Manipulation of, by speculators Under-consumption 


Wages, reduction of 
‘Wage System, failure of the 
WwW 


‘the commercial side of television remain hundred and twenty-five million people 
couse whatever. unsolved, research has brought us much | such as those whose good fortune it is to 
'nearer the goal of its ultimate commercial | live in the United States are going to be 

introductions. I am convinced great ac- willing to accept for the future a policy 


complishments of the past are only the of stagnation.” 


“ | “There is no universal panacea, no ab- | 
If manufacturers find their warehouses | solute remedy for depressions; but if the 


, Overstocked, there must take place a ces-| public, through sentiment or through its 
sation of production or a lowering of! agents in the legislatures of the country, 


Contraction of the | Want of foreign — 

Decrease of gold Want of, for home products 
Dishonest Manufactures— ar 

Distrust of the silver dollar | Efforts of manufacturers to supply the , Wealth,. consolidation of 
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FEDERAL LOANS THE ‘LITTLE SAYS CONGRESS 


Five Year Lending to Small Businesses Unable to Go to Banks---Must Have Orders, Facilities, to Increase Employment---Senate Had Acted 
Before The House---Limit of Each Loan, $250,000---Grant For School District Aid---Bill Goes Into Conference to Iron Out Differences 


ONGRESS 
American business a new loan of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 designed by the 
Administration for loans to small indus- 
tries for a temporary emergency period. 
The bill (H. R. 5950) passed the Senate, 
was rewritten in the House and is being 
adjusted in conference. Both Houses pro- 


_. vide for financing by the Federal Reserve 


- creased the RFC aggregate to $300,000,000 


Banks and the RFC. 

The Senate set up a maximum of $530.- 
000.000 as. the total amount loanable under 
the proposed law. The House, in addi- 
tion to other major differences. limited 


the agregate to $440,000,000 with $75,000,000 


allocated for loans to school districts for 
teachers’ pay and other purposes. 
The Senate bill would fix the maxi- 


mum aggregate of the RFC five-year 
loans at $250,000,000 and empower the 


Federal Reserve Banks to loan up W an 
aggregate of $280,000,000. The House in- 


but cut the Federal Reserve Banks agere- 

gate allowable for these loans to $140,- 
The Limit on Loans 

The bill'as amended in the House would 

limit the loans by the RFC to American- 


owned industrial or commercial businesss 


established prior to January 1, 1934, when 


liquid. That has been. particularly true! some cases, and in other cases to pay 
since the Fall of 1925. somewhere near adequate salaries to their 
These banks are very liquid today; in , teachers. : 
fact, they are not able to make enough; Mr. DIRKSEN (Rep.), of Illinois. I do 
‘short-term loans at 6 per cent return, I Not understand how anyone can justify 
‘think I am safe in saying in the majority 89 industry as a small industry which 
of instances, to pay their gverhead. The Seeks to borrow $1,000,000. I am very 
banks are struggling under this difficult ; much interested in this bill, because many 
situation to pay their own way today. At | queries have come to me from industries 
the same time industry suffers for lack in my district with respect to the avail- 
of working capital which it desires on, ability of money for industries that are 
long-term loans. This bill would extend ‘not invested with a public interest. They 
the lending powers of the RFC and the | do not need a million dollars; all they 
Federal Reserve banks so that they can/| need is about $65.000 or $75,000 to carry 
make five-year loans to industry. The 0m with 125 or 150 people on the pay roll; 
RFC may lend not in excess of $300,000,000 | and, as has been well pointed out, $300.- 
in this manner and the Federal Reserve | 900,000 that goes in chunks of $1,000,000 
banks may lend a.sum not in excess of | and $500.000 will not last very long. So 
their surplus, or $148,000,000. if this money is to be diffused into all 
I regret exceedingly that in this bill we 
have been forced, for one reason or an- 
other, to bring the Federal Reserve banks 
into this picture. The RFC has a set-up 
which enables it to make these contem- 
plated loans. 


must stand. 


Two Relief Methods 


| | Mr. STEAGALL ‘Dem.). of Alabama. 


s Loans to Schools |Mr. Chairman this bil lis presented in 

‘answer to a demand for loans of a type 

Mr. MAPES (Rep.), of Michigan. I rise Which the commercial banks cannot ade- 

particularly to say a word in behalf of an | Quately supply within the rules that bank- 
amendment which I understand the gen- ¢S regard as prudent and wise. 


the localities and into all the States of eontinued ein 
the Nation, then this limitation of $100,-! gaditional 


is about to lay before|have pressed them on all sides to keep security, to keep their schools open in Loans are to be repaid within a period) Mr. PRALL (Dem.), of New York. Our 


of five years. 


The other prevision of the bill authorizes | 
the Federal Reserve banks to make direct | 
loans to or purchase obligations of any | 
established industrial or commercial busi- | 
ness that is unable to obtain assistance 
through customary credit channels for the. 
purpose of Supplying such business with | 


| capital; such obligations shall not be ac- 


quired with maturity exceeding five years. 
' A survey was made by the Federal Re- 
‘serve banks to enable “the framers of this 
act to understand the requirements of the | 
situation. They received replies from 4,958 
banks and 1,066 chambers of commerce. 

It was estimated that the amount of 
working capital required was between. 
$622,000,000 and $716,000,000. . It was also” 
estimaved that the number of men to be 
employment by furnishing 
| working capital to small in- 
dustries was about 350,000, and the number 
of men to be given employment by fur-| 
nishing capita: to small industries was. 
about 380,000. 

The temporary plan embodying author- | 
ity for loans by the RFC would be in 
the nature of an appellate court during 
the present emergency to which appli- | 
cants could take their cases in the event, 
they were unable to obtain accommoda- | 


; 


, bank to grant a loan of any of these 
funds unless the applicant can show that 
it means either the continued employ- 
ment of those who otherwise would be- 
come unemployed. or that it means the 
hiring of additional employes. 


committee increased to $300,000,000. the 
total amount the RFC would be author-'| 
ized to loan, but we felt at the time that 
as this money had to be loaned before 
Jan. 31, 1935, just a matter of some. 
months, that it would not be physically | 
possible for any agency under the cir- | 
cumstances to loan more than that, 
amount. 

Mr. PATMAN. 


Is It “Socialism?” 


I agree with what the 


‘the gentleman from Kansas is so unduly 
000,000 so as to get as much money out excited. He seems to be under the im- 
as possible? 

Mr. PRALL. I believe that $100,000 is the Committee on Banking and Currency 
too low. I think $500,000 would be a better is pure. unadulterated socialism. He 


figure. ought to know from his experience in 

Mr. BOILEAU (‘Rep.), of Wisconsin. I, this House since the beginning of this 
notice loans are authorized to industrial; Congress that compared to some legisla- 
or commercial business. Would the gen-,tion which has gone through the House 
tleman construe that to include apart- that this is conservatism. This is one of 
ment-house buildings, which house more the most conservative measures that we 
families than is permitted under the! have had so far to deal with. It might 
Home Owners’ Corporation law? have been called socialism five years ago. 


Mr. PRALL. Under the new housing but today it ought to be considered safe. 


bill, provision will be made for matters of | and sound as adequate collateral is re- 
that kind. I think it will cover every- quired on all loans instead of shoveling 
thing not now covered by the Home/the money out of the Treasury by way 
Owners’ Loan Corporation Act. of doles. 


Mr. BOILEAU. Not only as far as new | 


he means by a 


that the Congress has been giving that 
institution. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Farmer-Labor) of Min- 
nesota. . Will the gentleman explain what 
small business? Will the 
garage man, the Summer resort man, the 
person who owns a small sawmill or plane 


Mr. FISH (‘Rep.). of New York. Mr. | 
gentleman has said, but does He not think Chairman, I cannot quite understand why 


| pression that the unanimous report of entation of proper and adequate security 


ing mill, be in a position to borrow from 
the Government? 


Mr. FORD. As I read the provisions of 


this bill any individual, partnership, or 


corporation can go to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and upon the pres- 


get a loan with which to conduct his, 
their, or its business if by so doing an 
increase of employment can be shown. 

Mr. LUDLOW ‘Dem.), of Indiana. 2 
believe that there is one road, and only 
one road. that leads to industrial nore- 
malcy and unemployment relief on a large 
seale. 

The way to do that is for the Federal 
Government to make loans to good, sole 
vent concerns that have ample security, 
but no working capital with which to 
Start operations. Half a billion dollars 
loaned direct to industry would create at 


least a billion-dollar pay roll in the year 
1934. 


tions through banking, channels or through | 
the extraordinary facilities which the) 
Federal Reserve banks employ in loans of | 
this kind. 


credit at prevailing bank rates is not 
available. at banks or the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. These loans would be made 
directly. or in cooperation with banks or 
other lending institutions or by the pur- 
chase of participations, would mature in 
five years. with $100,000 the individual 
limit. 

The authority to make the loans would 
end January 31, 1935. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks when an established busi- 
ness in their respective districts cannot. 
get financial assistance reasonably from 
the usual sources, would be empowered 
to make loans or commitments to such 

. business for five-year maturity, but ex- 

' tensions of Federal Reserve credit would 
be subject to approval by industrial ad- | 
visory committees to be appointed by the | 
banks. 


tleman from TDlinois [Mr. Sabath] intends _ The bill embodies two methods for af- 
to offer, which authorizes the RFC, upon fording relief. 
full and adequate security, to loan money; The first provision enlarges the au- 
to school districts organized pursuant to thority of the Reconstruction Finance 
State law, for the purpose of payment of Corporation by permitting loans to be 
teachers’ salaries. made to industrial or commercial insti- 
It has seemed to me that our schools tutions where necessary credit cannot be 
and the teaching profession have been obtained through usual channels; and the 
obliged to bear an undue burden during permission is extended until Jan. 31, 1935. 
the depression. While we are making, The amount which the Reconstruction 
loans to industry, we may well authorize! Finace Corporation is authorized to em- 
loans to school districts, upon adequate ploy in loans of this type is $300,000,000. 


construction is concerned, but also the | | What Is Small Business 


financing of buildings already built? House ‘the followi 
Mr. PRALL. I think so; yes. sir. Mr. FORD ‘Dem.). of California. I ex-| 


Mr. DeROUEN ‘(Dem.). of Louisiana. pect to support this bill because I believe . 
What is meant by a commercial busi-' that under its provisions the RFC will 
ness? Is the Government going to pro- be changed from an institution set up to, 45). payment of teachers salaries. Exce nod 
Mev perecnns loans to merchants and | loan money in the main to the bigger | ronow: Pssst. 
ailors? ‘interests of the country into one designed | 

Mr. PRALL. No; I would not say that. | to loan money to the small industries of aaa aE tke Gees os can 
The whole idea of the bill is to bring back | the United States. I am convinced that ynmistakable and expresses its 
into employment those now idle. We do/|this new policy will serve to diffuse in a | ‘ P —— 
not expect the RFC or Federal Reserve! broad way the great blocks of capital [Continued on Page 16, Column 6.] 


_  The* discussion was resumed in the 


Lending 300 Million 


Mr. PATMAN (Dem.), of Texas. The es- 
timate of $300.000,000 that would be ex- 
tended in the form of loans until Jan. 1 
was based on the assumption that the 
maximum loan would be $1.000,000. 


~—. 


New Requirements | 


The House amendments to the bill re- 
_ quire annual reports to Congress from the 
Export and Import Bank of the Treasury; 
eliminates the Senate requirement that 
corporations seeking loans must first ap- 
ply to the Federal Reserve before ap- 
plying to the RFC; reduce the limitation 
on maximum individual borrowing from 
$1,000,000 as proposed by the Senate to 
$100,000; authorize allocation of funds to the 
fishing industry; allow individuals and 
_ partnerships as well as corporations to get 
. RFC loans if in the mining, milling, cr, 
smelting business; and remove a Senate 
stipulation that no insurance company 
having an RFC loan may increase | 
aries while the loan is outstanding. The! 
existing law limiting maximum salarié¢s 
_ paid by borrowing insurance companies to_ 
$17,500 a year, however, is retained. 
Excerpts from the discussion of the sub- | 
ject in the House May 22 and 23 follow: 
Mr. O'CONNOR ‘Dem.), of New York. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill providing for loans 
to industry I consider one of the most im- 
.- portant measures which we have taken 
up in this session of Congress. Probably 
a billion. and a half dollars has been 
loaned to the banks, the insurance .com- 
. panies, and the mortgage companies, The 
sad fact is that these great “lending” 
agencies have not done their part to take 
- our people out of this depression. They 
have taken the Government money and 
have placed it in their vaults, thus mak- 
ing themselves liquid, in some instances 
almost 100 per cent, without passing on 
the money to the needy business man. 


Mr. MARTIN (Rep.), of Massachusetts. 
_ The Government has been obliged to pour 
~ ‘vast sums into the relief funds; money 
which can never be returned. This was 
necessary. I believe we can well afford 
to attempt the experiment of trying to 
put people to work through their natural 
channel. It is on this front the victory 
must eventually be won, and, personally, 
I believe we can bring about genuine and 
much permanent relief in this way. 


Blames Bank Examiners 


. Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman is correct; 
. but is it not a faet that the past adminis- 
tration, through the bank examiners, has 
been the cause of not making these loans 

. to industry? Is not that the main reason 

why the banks have not loaned to in- 

dustry? 

‘ Mr. MARTIN. The bank examiner has 
required them to maintain a degree of 
liquidity, which has prevented many in- 
dustrial and real estate loans. 

Mr, CULKIN. Assuming that is true, is 
it not time to change it? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not known how you 
are going to change the policy of the 
bank examiners. Certainly we cannot do 
it here now. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the bill provide 
any loans for new industry or simply 
for industries now established? 

‘ Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 

my opinion it does not provide for loans 

to a new industry. As I understand it, 
the purpose, as defined, is to keep old 
industries functioning. 

Personally, I believe, the $100,000 limi- 
tation is too low. This would be too small 
a loan to help many industries which are 
in a position to put thousands to work if 
they get the required capital. 

This legislation, I believe, is an intelli- 
gent effort to put people back to work and 
I am glad to endorse it. I believe it will, 
if wisely administered, cost the Treasury 
very little and will help the taxpayers by 
reducing the money needed for relief pur- 
poses. 


| Banks Deny Loans 
| | MOTOR TRAVEL 


Mr. BEEDY (Rep.), of Maine. In our) INFORMATION FREE 
banking system we have the commercial OF COST 
» banks and the savings banks and trust 
companies. In none of those banks is 
there any power to extend long-term loans 
to industry. The commercial banks from 
the very necessities of their situation must 
confine their accommodations to indus- 
_ tries to short-term credits. There is such 
‘ @ pressing necessity upon these commer- 
: cial banks at all times for liquidity that 
- they cannot with safety tie up their loans 
to industry in long-term obligations. This 
' gap in our banking system has existed for 
> @ long time. This bill seeks to fill it. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Culkin) complained of the rules which 
the bank examiners have laid down. It 
is true that bank examiners have insisted 
that thesé commercial banks could not tie 
their loans up in long-term credits. They 


The owl says: “I’ve been quite confused 
By recent gas claims I’ve perused, 

Which have about as much conviction 
As a piece of lurid myst’ ry fiction!’’ 


We have confined ourselves strictly to straightforward statements 
of fact regarding Essolene. We say it guarantees smoother per- 
formance, and the world’s leading oil company stands squarely 
behind this guarantee. All we ask is that you compare Essolene 
with any other motor fuels and then draw your own conclusions. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 


AT REGULAR MM GASOLINE PRICE 


ssolene 


Smoother Performance == 
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Yours for the asking at all Esso 
Stations and Dealers—‘‘ESSO 
TOURS AND DETOURS.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated. New every 
month. Contains official map 
of current road construction; 
vacation information; touring 
data; etc. Also free individual 
road maps. 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 

This sign identifies the 30,006 
Esso Stations and Dealers from 
Maine to Louisiana who repre 
sent the services and products of 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Ine 
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1938 
Problems of Agriculture, Labor and LEGEND 
Industry by Trade Leaders : RECESSION IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY STEEL PRODUCTION STAYS LEVEL 


Government Coffers Opened 
| By Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to Supply Credit 
Needs of Agriculture 


JAN. | FEB.| MAR.| MAY|JUNE [JULY | AUG] SEPT, | OCT. | NOV.| DEC. 


| By JOHN DICKINSON 1100 
' Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


It has become abundantly clear that! population and thereby diminishing the 90 

the interests of labor, agriculture, and market for the very industries which | 
what we call business, if pursued in a sought and obtained tariff protection. 

spirit of mutual antagonism, are bound to. To be sure business has by no means 80 

be seif-destructive. No one of these in- been the only element in our national life 

terests can with firm and lasting benefit which has sought special favors, but its 

to itself be emphasized without due regard pursuit of such favors has been more con- 10 

for the others. When the law, therefore, | |spicuous and effective and down to the, 

makes the Department of Commerce the | present has had a larger influence on our | 

spokesman and representative in the Gov- | | 60 


[Continued from Page 13.] 


enable them to operate more advan- 
_tageously. 

_ Meanwhile a newly organized re- 
' search service of the Cooperative Divi- 
‘sion is assisting farmers’ cooperatives 
‘in developing sound financing and 
_marketing policies, accenting progres- 
Sive development of the individual co- 
| operative already in existence rather 


ernment of the commercial and industrial | 
interests of the country, this must not be Business Needs Statesmen 
taken as implying that it is the function | 


| than large-scale activity in new fields. 
, of the department to promote the inter- : URTHER moderate recession in productive activity is noted. Com- TEEL ingot production estimated at 59 per cent of capacity same as in The Farm Credit Administration has 
ests of commerce and industry without posite business index shows drop of 2 points from year’s high reached in previous week. Two weeks ago rate was less than 57 per cent. Sea- also attempted to provide a better 
regard for the interests of agriculture and week of April 28, but is 13 per cent higher than a year ago and about the sonal decreases in consumption of steel in automobile and farm implement ‘s olution for the roduction credit 
labor any more than it is the function of same as in same week in 1931. Decline in security prices has been arrested. industries are reported. ‘ | pr oblems of the in an dual farmer. In 

the Department of Agriculture or the De- . 
partment of Labor to promote the inter- : ‘the period from September, 1933, to 
ests of agriculture and labor without re- OUTPUT OF AUTOS FALL OFF SOFT COAL OUTPUT DROPS SLIGHTLY March, 1934, a system of 650-odd local 
gard to the interests of commerce and production credit associations cover- 
industry. 60 100 ing every county in the United States 


organized among farmers and 
3 | | these organizations, set up in farm- 
130 maaan: | eee 80 ing communities and designed as per- 
manent sources of credit for produc- 
00. 60 ing crops and livestock, are now in 
ry... son. Up to May 12, the associations 

10 40 | | 


had granted more than 72,000 pro- 


Bod Pe | 


In lending short-term production. 
money to farmers, stockmen, orchard- 


“The Business Man 


His Own Enemy” 


What we today call business represents 
an integral element in any scheme of eco- 
nomic organization—in any system for the 
production and distribution of goods. It 
represents the element of management, 
direction, and policy formation in produc- 
tive enterprise and in the field of distrib- 
ution. This element cannot be dispensed 
with under any system. 

Of course, it obviously does not consti-— 

‘tute the whole of industry, since an in- | 
dustry in the larger sense includes wag 


0 


— production was again lower, adjusted index declining RODUCTION of bituminous coal in week ended May 12 (latest shown ists, poultrymen and other producers 
producers of its raw materials and the four points from previous week. Output estimated by Cram’s Reports on chart) again showed slight decrease, Bureau of Mines estimating at low rates of interest and on terms 
operatives who process them into the fin- ae at 75,550 units compared with 79,305 units in previous week. Further daily average output at 1,040 thousand tons compared with 1,052 the week adapted to farming needs, the asso- 
ished product as well as those who guide — . ie slackening in retail sales reported. before. Output continues to run much heavier than in last two years. ciations are giving thousands of farm- . 
the process, obtain the funds, and oversee | JOHN DICKINSON + + : ; 


the distribution of the output. Labor and | ers and stockmen a service they have 


agriculture have, therefore, a perfectly | national economy than has been true in- C ARLO ADINGS SHOW A DECLINE COMMODITY INDEX AT NEW HIGH ,not had before. The associations - 


proper claim to be considered elements of the case of other self-seeking interests. /make loans on business terms, the ac- i 
industry and as such they come within | The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


ceptable notes of farmers being en- 
the benefits of the commission imposed | Commerce, if it is to discharge the duties 100 Se sats As dorsed by the local association and 
upon the Secretary of Commerce to “fos- imposed upon-it by law, must perform ‘discounted with the Federal interme- 
turing industries of the United States.” | as the Department of Agriculture in 0000000000000 


interest rate on production loans has 
But that commission also includes, as does | fostering and promoting agriculture con- 


official, the duty of undeitaking and in-| signed to improve agricultural technique | ve turtner novice, 

suring that due weight shall be given to) and the economic relations in which agri- 20 intent TET 40 By increasing the usefulness of our 
the interests represented by the business | cylture is interested, so if the Bureau of 


| | older farm credit agencies and build- 


Sement in industey. Foreign and Domestic Commerce is io OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended May 12 (latest noted on \VHOLESALE commodity price index attained new recovery high in ing the new units, American agricul- 
The business men of this country have, perform its statutory task of developing L chart) were 601,739 cars, a decrease of 2.466 cars from figure of previous week; purchasing power of dollar in turn touched new low. Fisher’s ture, for the first time in its history, 
I submit, for many years been their own manufacturing and marketing, it must week but 66,933 cars above same week in 1933 and 84,479 cars above week index stood at 75.4, a gain of .2 of a point in week, marking fourth suc- ‘now has credit machinery for every 
worst enemies. I believe that a recog-'| necessarily conduct studies designed to in 1932. _ cessive week of gain. type of agricultural financing. These 
nition of this is coming to be general improve the economic relationships of + + ! facilities offer tremendous opportu- 
‘ among business men themselves. They | business and industry, : nities to increase the well-being of 
are entitled, as the group immediately' ft is a task which goes to the heart | AVERAGE OF STOCK PRICES LOWER AVERAGE BOND PRICE AGAIN FALLS | 
charged with the planning and directing | of our present industrial situation and 


| the farming industry, today and in 


of our industrial enterprise, to be con- | bears upon the most pressing issues of the future. 


sulted and represented in the formula-' public policy. It seems clear that if busi- 
tion of national policy. ness» policies are to be shaped with a 


Function of Investors © 


120 


ae : The success of the system, however, 
, . view to preventing the recurrence of on ‘is dependent at all times upon retain- 
% The Formulation like that through which 100 ‘ing the confidence of the investors 
Of National Policy _we have just passed, this result cannot ee ae | ‘who supply loanable funds to these 
The only ground which can be allegea | °© *Mected solely or mainly  * ee oe ee 80 credit institutions. Except in one or 
for minimizing their participation in the | | two instances, the Farm Credit Ad- 
formulation of national policy is the 60 | ministration does not lend appropri- 
gl = bray gy Mert npn Geratanding to its problems. Government AVERAGE of stock prices again fell being estimated at $82.07 for week. VOLUME of trading on bond market fell to $66,600,000 par value from | aucune all the money now ‘be- 
selfish and unmindful of other interests |°2% 4° more to promote this result by a compared with $82.96 in previous week. Turnover was 5,739,000 shares the figure of $77,000,000 the week before. Composite price of 40 cor- ey a th h th y dit insti 
in the claims’ which they have made upon policy of education than by a policy of contrasted with 9,481,000 in week before. Early in the week market av- ’ porate issues $93.75 compared with $94.07 in previous week. Domestic | wef pane waa . o- _— 
the Government. There is no doubt much | °°¢?C!”- erages touched low level for — year. bonds higher; Government issues lower. | ps og oper rr on under the Farm 
truth in this charge. Our business men Cooperation of \ —_——.— te it Administration is borrowed 
may not have been any more selfish or ; rom the investing public, and it musi 
any more short-sighted than any one else Leaders, Bureau ‘ & YHE charts of “Weekly, Business Indicators” “index numbers,” using for Convenience as @ lar week is greater than the average for the be repaid. Therefore loans to farmers 
would have been in their place, but the} There is one final way in which the are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and base period the weekly average of each series years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index ‘must be sound, well-secured loans. 
position which they occupy in the com-| bureau can contribute to the performance Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise number of more than 100; if the value is less _ If loans are kept on a business basis, 
munity is such that their shortsightedness of its statutory task of promoting manu- 


merce. To simplify comparison between busi- indicated. The weekly average for this period is than the average the index number is less than 


the farming indvustry oi this countr 
and narrowness of objective have too fre- | facturing and commerce. It is my belief . 7 . 


uently entailed unfortunate consequences. | that if t id fut Bese ness indicators and to compare statistical series expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 100. Actual week for all items does not always has the resources, and it now has 
os ag Ah comely atenge yee SOuBht course by the method of evolution rather || which are expressed in different units, the each week is calculated as a percentage of this end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart || facilities, to obtain sound and service- 
what seemed an immediate advantage than revolution the task of government Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of average. Thus, when the item for any particu- jor week ended May 19, where available. able credit, on terms fully as advan- 
without considering the effect upon the)|and the task of private initiative in busi- _tageous as any other industry " ante 
national prosperity. This has been par-| ness, agriculture and the field of labor ba Mort ‘to obtain. 

ticularly evident, for example, in the mad / will have to be correlative and compli- dated , *- "1927, The basis tae | 

oe or tariff favors which has gone| mentary, they will have to work hand-in- e will be one share of stock for each $100 V 

on for so long and the total effect of | hand rather than by the method of com- | P d ~ t ] principal’amount of bonds. The only ten- HOUSE OTES FEDERAL LO AN S 
which over a period of years has been | pulsion or coercion. If this is true, the. ropose ecurl y ssues | a ge sco Mg gl 

largely to decrease our foreign trade with | habit of cooperation and consultation be- irs 


of deposit representing the Nix first mort- I O AID A 
the result, among others, of paralyzing | tween government and the industrial ele- |* gage gold bonds, the basis for the exchange 
to mine gold on claims located in 4 
the purchasing ‘Dower of our agricultural | ments with which it is going to work will| The Federal Trade Commission during te mise gold and to 
eS SRNR aE aaa the week announced the registration of 000 sh t tock. the| Per cent income bonds for each $100 prin- | 
rer re rremaetn =: | have to be established and fostered, and der the Securi-| 2U° 600,000 shares of common stock, cipa! amount of John D. Nix, Jr., bonds. | [Cont 
the logical contact point for such consul- | the following securities under | first 100,000 at 25 cents each and the balance) 4rong officers of the company are: C. E.. ntinued from Page 15] 
| ; ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues) at 40 cents each, or an aggregate of $225.000,| ageriwether, president, and A. P. Smith, Jr.. Jt j — 
Prof. ¥ ¥: Eee tation between government and business be sold to the public 20 days after, the proceeds to be used for organization pur-| ecretary-treasurer, both of New Orleans. | Ss aid one of the most essential to keep open during this next year unless 
‘is in the Department of Commerce. may SO ° b y to a Commission | poses. While no underwriters are listed It 18! pe ponds covered by this registration state- | activities in the country, the relief of some provision is made? 
Head of Commerce Bureau The scope and degree of this consulta | filing, unless follows: | Wit ‘orPagents,| ment will be subordinate to an authorized} school districts throughout the United yr, DOUGLASS (Dem.), of Massachu- 
tion and cooperation will necessarily vary stop-order niliiter | Among officers are: Robert J. Naylor, presi- | laste Of 940,000 of first mortgage bone. States that are in need of funds to pay setts. I am perfectly aware of that fact. 
To head the Bureau of Foreign and | with time and circumstance, pout in one : dent, and Harvey J. Haddleton, secretary- SAM TAVALIN AND OTHERS, 33 North La-| accumulated salaries. We h 
Do e ti & hi ¢ i i h f h li h HADDAM DISTILLERS CORPORATION, treasurer, both of Rochester Haddleton is Salle Street, Chicago. A committee for the | M BOLAND D ), f P ] s e ave evidence and documents sub- 
mestic Commerce, chief unit in the|form or another it must be established Moodus, Conn. A Delaware corporation or-| 4). United States agent. ; | protection of holders of securities under- | r. (Dem.), of Pennsylvania. mitted to us from all the State superin- 
Department of Commerce, President and maintained. Particularly is this true ganized August 31, 1933, to manufacture | | written or sold by or through the Logan! Is the gentleman aware of the fact that. tendents of the Nation calling upon the 
Roosevelt has selected Dr. C. T. Murchi-|if the department hopes as I have sug-| liquors, proposes to issue Class A non-vot- PACIFIC INVESTORS, INC., Los Angeles. A Square State Savings Bank and the — schools | in sls tere will not be able Federal 
son, college professor from North Carolina ested. to make its contribution to the ing stock at a minimum aggregate price of Delaware corporation organized May 1, 1934,; Investment Co. In this instance, the co : eee eee ederal Government to expend, not $75,- 
, protes - | Be , Tiputl $218,750. The maximum price is unde-| to engage in the security investment busi-| mittee is calling for deposits of $125,000 first | ee ip ee es 000,000, but $150,000,000. Your committee 
Dr. Murchison will succeed Dr. Willard | Process of educating the business com- termined, according to the company. The, ness. The company expects to issue 141,000 mortgage real estate bonds secured by first. 


7 | sue 12,500 shares of no par preferred stock feels that the press 

L. Thorp, President Roosevelt's first munity to a broader and sounder view of underwriters, Christianson, MacKinnon & | shares of common stock at an aggregate mortgage trust deed on real estate of at $10 a share. or $125. boo. gmc of ai for dtanan Ga at tas eo a = rd 
hoice, whose nomination the S te re-|the nature of the economic process and Co., 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn., are eXx- | price of $310,200, the proceeds to be used for | Charles Rollins Holt and Mae K. Holt. | $25,000 bond issue will be used for con- pe 
cnoice, ose nomination the senate re pected to purchase 30,000 shares at a’ min- organization and investment purposes, The! namely, The Beacon Arms Apartments, 4726- struction of the shoe factory, while proceeds SChools next September. Pay the teach- 
fused to confirm. The rejection of Dr.|Of the part which business must play; jmum of $5 each “or 80 per cent of selling) stock will be offered at $2.20 a share. The| 34 Beacon Street, Chicago. Members of the, of the sale of preferred stock will be used ers what is owing them from the past, if 

Thorp by the Senate brought a threat of therein. price if same exceeds $6.25 per share, and | underwriter is American Capital Corporation, Committee are: Sam Tavalin, Emil Jenisch, for working capital. No underwriters are you will, but give us scmething to open 

torah ry f pede s t subject to increased selling price by mutual, 711 Bank of America Building, Los Angeles.| Waldemar J. Roehler, and John T. Dempsey,; listed. Among officers are: W. A. Corl 8 pe 

/ resignation irom SSIS ant Secretary of Busir e Brain consent depending upon progress and earn-| Among officers are: Henry S. McKee, presi-' all of Chicago. | Webb City, Missouri president: j R Hick. the schools with next Fall and pay the 
Commerce John Dickinson, a threat whica less uns ings of company.” The first 7,000 shares are| dent, and E. A. Orwig, secretary-treasurer, | ATASCADERO MINING COMPANY, Atasca-| man, Springfield, Missouri, secretary-treas- teachers in the near future. Protect the 
the selection of Dr. Murchison is believed | | W ork for Government expected to be offered at $6.25 each. Among) both of Los Angeles. ' dero. Calif., organized March 28, 1934, to en-| rer. south of Americe. 
to have dissolved. | Equally is it so if the Department and| New York City. David Nair, Rreasurer, REPUBLIC DISTILLERS, INC., 803 Schmidt Jn mihing in California, ahd propcsing | SUPERIOR-BOULEVARD APARTMENT s 


Mr. LUCE (‘Rep.), of Mass. In effect, 
.| to issue 200000 shares of common stock at, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS’ COM- 

Dr. Murchison has taught at Columbia Government are to have in their studies| and William F. Service, secretary, both of | Building. Cincinnati. A Delaware corpora | $1 a share, or $200,000. The proceeds will be | MITTEE, 310 South Michigan  ocedlgg barring some few localities in Kentucky, 
and Miami universities, and he is now|and recommendations the benefit of tie | New Britain, Conn. _ ing company for the stocks of distillery and | 20g re god oe cago, “w for deposit $35.300 principal I think, this amendment is not worth a 
professor of applied economics at the | best business brains of the country, which | NAYBOB GOLD MINES, LTD., 880 Genesee, rectifying corporations and the stock of held by this company under lease. jogs value as of January 28. continental to anybody outside Chicago, . 
y 
Valley Trust Bidg.., Rochester, N. Y. Aj distributing company and a cooperage com- | e pany 1934. $1,941.50) out of an original issue of h 
University of porta Carolina. Among his | cannot be brought into the Government} Canadian corporation organized Jan. 3, 1934,| pany, the entire organization being in-| Oscar L. Willett, 823 W. M. Garland Building, | $400,000. (reduced to $321.000) of six and| W210 is being asked to vote for it on the 
writings are “King Cotton is Sick” and| service in a salaried position, but which rn 


} 
SSS SS S| «tended to manufacture and sell liquor and | Los Angeles, is the underwriter “in the sense/ one-half per cent first mortgage gold bonds; round that it will help his school dis- 
dated August 1, 1922, 
Resale Price Maiiatenance.” ¢ a | manufacture the necessary cooperage. It} ‘at as a licensed stock broker he will’ dated Augu 1 and due serially on or trict. The amen 
en : on He has ‘experience has shown will readily be placed row pass through the mountains, may | expects to issue 1,838,518 shares of sieeeam | handle the stock sales to the public on a’ prior to August 1. 1937. The committee had ioe oe @ “ dment is a camouflage 
also a long list of newspaper and at Government disposal in time of need. lead us into a better order of economic. stock at $2.50 a share or an aggregate price | brokerage commission of 20 per cent. He is on deposit as of May 7, 1934, a total of $285.- reilel for the second largest city in 
magazine articles on economic subjects. | The one-via media, which like a nar-| yovig where men may go on enjoying the | 0°. $4.596.295. the proceeds to be used for; Dot underwriting any part of the lesue om | 700. the United States, a city of great wealth 


organization and working capital. Andrew), ‘Tesa/e.”§ Among officers are: Ted Bishop. | Pursuant to deposit agreement of July 23, and rosperity. w 
goods things which nature and science; gcott & Co.. 50 Pn ae a York City, | president; W. E. Hanson, secretary-treas-| 1931. the committee has adopted a reorgan- prosperity, which now through several 


: have placed at their disposal, seems to, the underwriter, is to receive the difference! rer; and G. Earl Henderson, vice-president, = ization plan contemplating formation of 4 years has been unable to extricate itself 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS ithi all of Atascadero, Calif. 


me to lie within the development in the, Detween $2 a share and the price paid by new company. with an authorized capital | from the slough into which it was plunged 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


the public for the stock. Among officers ot | W. WHITECOTTON REALTY CORPORA- of 4.280 shares of common stock of no par) by disgraceful local politics. The city of 
for cable transters payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 0°! economic statesmanship to take the Louisville. Ky., president; Robert L. Kitt-| Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif.. having; voting trust agreement and 


industries of the country of a new type’ the company are: William A. Thomson, sr... TION BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE, 111) value. All stock will be deposited under a Chicago is an instrumentality of the State 


voting trust 
redge, Cincinnati. secretary. and Jeflrey A.| Called for deposits of $632,500 first mortgage! certificates issued therefor. Members of the Of Illinois. The State of Illinois has re- 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) place of the old feudal barons of industry, Stone, Elkins Park. Pa.. vst rca 4 _ 612 per cent serial gold bonds (face value protective committee are: Robert C. Lee fused to meet this situation. It has 
May 17 May 18 May 19 May 21. May 22. May 23 Whose policy of “every man for himself” $640,000; market value as of May 7, 1934., and Salmon P. Halle. Cleveland. and Sid-| recently passed some legislation that 
“34.0766 *34.0700*34.0566 *34.0466 *34.0500_*33.9366 has brought us largely where we are: (CANAL & ROYAL REALTY CORPORATION, $268,800) on a hotel property of the above, ney H. Kahn. Chicago. The committee has 4 
Mees (UCM)... .0s0<ecscss, *407.6875 *407.7500 *407.5312 *407.3125 *407.2968 405.7187 : 827 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans. A company in Berkeley, Calif announces a designated Mr. Halle Mr. Kahn and Jacob| help, but now for several years it has 
Austria (schilling) .....cccccecces. *18.8958  *18.9675 *18.9600 *189560 *189900  *18.9660 Louisiana corporation organized January 16. plan of reorganization. The trustees are to’ P Stotter. the latter of Cleveland. as the! turned a deaf ear to the teachers in 
Belgium (belga) Pee ear ee Ee ot as 23.4146 23.4280 23.4072 23.3975 23.4423 23.4107 The foregoing remarks are from an 1934, and owning property at Canal and | be: H. S. Boone, Edwin L. Witter, Edward voting trustees. Chica oO, who h bee ] f i ti ble 
*8.6200  *8.6212 8.6200 *8.6212 *8.6212 8.5315. address delivered by Mr. Dickinson Royal Streets, New Orleans. The company! Hohfeld, George Knox and Dr. Harley H. ave been left in a pitia 
I *1.3250 *1.3250 °1.3125 *13125 *1.3950 *1.3125 over the Nutional Broadcasting ..Co. expects, under a reorganization or readjust-.| Gill, who are likewise members of the bond-_ May 25, 1934 plight that should arouse the sympathy of 
100.0989 100.1770 100.1789 100.1718 100.2239 100.1119 ment plan, to issue ten-year five per cent| holders’ committee. anybody except a ward politician. 
"10.2725 *10.2725 *10.2725-*10.2725 *10.2725 *10.2625 in the National Radio Forum income bonds amounting to $136,200 and OZARK SHOE COMPANY, Webb City. Mo. A, SALMON P. HALLE AND OTHERS, 924 Hanna 
A RENN oh re ee 82 8437 39 6875 32 9687 32 9375 33 1093 32 8750 arranged by the Washington Star, 2.270 shares of capital stock. The only stock, Missouri corporation organized December 20,; Building. Cleveland, voting trustees ia 6 re- 
“61.3500 *61.1600 *60.9800 *61.5400 *61.1600 Mey 22, be issued will be in exchange for cer-| 1933. to manufacture women's popular | organization involving Superior-Boulevard Opposition Explained 
99.9350 99.9150 999200 999150 999150 99.9150 tifleates of deposit for John D. Nix, Jr., First' priced shoes. The company expects to CO.. operator of an apartment house in| 
Denmark (krone) ................. 22.8208 22.8236 22.8030 228090 22.8150 22.7233 ageregate mar.|. Mr. TERRELL (Dem.), of Texas. I rise 
di T D b Sh d d F stock of the company of an aggregate mar- Me 
signet Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form _ in opposition to the amendment. Ther 
MEE CEES .,,......cccceccsce, 6.6163 66183 66683 6.6103 66235 4.6111 | Internal revenue receipts: May 17 May 18 May 19 May 21 May 22 May 23 | mode January 28. 1934. of one of the bonds has never been a decision of the Supreme 
Germany (rcichsmark) 39.6035 39.5466 29.4863 39.5815 39.5084 39.4214, Income tax ees $759,452.56 $2.076,173.18 «$1,749 .220.63 $2.281.861.14 $617,567.29 $1.941.034.11 cated for The bondholders com* Court holding that Congress could appro- 
« 9450 9468 9465 9487 9475 Miscellaneous internal revenue ......... 5,378,8''3.90 "mittee adopted a reorganization plan con 
4 2,634,040.52 1,998,990.39 4,569,099.90 2,554,155.99 698,960.43 ith Priate money to anything except Federal 
36.5937 36.4062 36.6562 36.6562 36.8125 36.5625 Processing tax on farm products...... 161.469.06 93.066.24 2.743.721.31 532,207.37 95.492 96 262.13 templating formation of a new company with y p 
Hungary<pengo) *29.6750 *29.8500 *29.7333 *29.8000 *29.8500 *29.8166 CUStOMS ees 934,316.54 1,000.611.90 787,505.43 1,072.953.25 586,360.19 687.260.30 authorized capital of 4.280 shares of com- projects. The RFC Act has never been 
38.3625 38.3350 38.3675 38.2750 38.2300 38.1809. Miscellaneous receipts 794 233 47 169,262.44 46,740.68 325,633.05 948.958.33 81,005.56 mon stock of no par value. This is to be passed upon by the Supreme Court. 
8.5155 8.5211 8.5088 8.5067 8.5325 8.5143, Trust and contributed funds and incre- Coposives under the voting trust agreement taught scheol for many years. and 
30.2510 30.2450 30.2825 30.2640 30.2410 292.868.13 307,842.18 210,665.12 348.873.29 239 739.28 219,951.68 | and voting trust certificates issued therefor. 3 5, 
27.7500 27.7500 27.7500 27.7500  27.7500° 277990 Public debt ..................., 1,671.410.00 539.000.00 287,150.00 840,897.50 815,150.00  101.052,000.00, The voting trustees are: Salmon P. Halle tainly am in sympathy with the school 
Netherlands (florin) 67.9414 67.9942 67.9230 67.9076 ~—-68.0392 67.9071 Balance previous day 2.130.848,807.39 2.099,099,805.05 2,091,938.615.72 2.087.246.7019 _2,051,098.425.90 2,042.195.573.11 Sidney H. Kahn of Chicago, and Jacob teachers, I would like to help the schools, 
New Zealand (pound) "408.8125 *408.7683 *409.0625 "408.4062 *408.4062 406.8750). tus, | know this is State 
25.6750 25.6700 25.6555 25.6570 5. otal ....... $2,140,841, ASS sa. | 
(OBCUGO) 4.6715 4.6735 4.6695 4.6645 4.670 51,665,036 .2 ebruary 24, , and now proposing to or-| Constitution of the United States. Con- 
1.0037 1.0043 1.0041 1.0037 Interest on public ¢ 444-001 17 292 33 500,480.65 | ganine ane manage cooperative pools of oll, gress has no right to appropriate one 
13.7096 13.7196 13.7026 13.7011 13.7260 13.7039. All other .. 3,082.756.06 2.957. 769. 032. 32.248. ‘ | as and other minerals. The company re- 
0 703! 082,756. 957,402.06 3,739,769.64 6,579,032.57 4,132,248.94 3,284.463.79 ely dollar for schools anywhere in any State 
26.3472 26.3466 26.3310 26.3290 26.3409 26 2358 Trust and contributed funds *13,472.25 641.036 .42 ‘259 .098.84 376 670.84 67 434.18 223 150.88 dormant,” but it is planned to resume active and I base this statement not only upon 
Switzerland (franc) ............... 32.5546 42.6135 32.5525 32.5623 32.6218 32.8406 Public debt .... 3.620,514.50 348.2 ‘320. 283. h 
South Africa (pound) ............ "505.2250 *504.7500 *504.9000 *504.9000 *5050375 °5031875 Balance today 2.091 988 72 2,062. this statement to qualify the association to States 
"80.4666 *80.5'66 80.5366 *80.7000 *80.6266 *80.5533 |. common or preferred or other type of Sions Of the courts of the United States 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ................ 2.2766 22816 22733 22716 22783 #22783, Total 


$2.140,841,361.05 $2,105,919.801.51 $2,099,762.610.28 $2.097.218.225.69 $2.056.955.849.04 $2,148,904,08732  Settificate or security commonly known as and upon veto messages of Presidents 
stock’,”” according to the association. ‘Its who have disapproved legislation of this 
Continued on Page 17 Column 2.) kind. 
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FINANCE 


| | | some sort of reoreanivation, there were Comptroller’s Department. The number 
The President’s Silver Pro ram: Part Truth as Bar | Where Government Bonanza in Sight national in process of of unlicensed national banks” with’ 
| T S it | F k D eg won. This means that these banks had proved reorganization plans on May 1, 
O ecurity ssues| or Dan eposito1 S been judgcd incapable of reopening after 1934, was 156; while only 29 had disap- 
Will N ti n Join in It? of Money the banking holid or had closed before proved plans. 
| he hohday, They are being dissolved o1 “The amount of frozen deposits in th 
I oreign ations Registration Denied Because of. House Bill Would Release Big. reptacea by new bon They had paid 29 national banks 
Facts Withheld (A Record Week for Total. Sum Now Frozen out io their depositors less than helf the of reorganization on the first of May age 
money which was. on account, and still erevated $16.931.000. This figure repre- 
The Plan to Rehabilitate Value of Metal by In enforcing the Securities Act of 1933, | Government [Continued Page 2) held fi n of $95 00 O00. nis ] en _‘hree-quarters of 1 per 
M Tl Billi O the Federal Trade Commission wants the | ing power, through which it will raise o! in 
unces he whole truth and nothing but! ;money for paying off depositors, will be thousands of banks had $s in Al ational banks on 
Purchase of ore lan a truth, t hole if MuHE. Federal Government spent $130,- | increased from $1,350,000,000 to $2,250,000.- been reop eG id hundreds c millign: rch 16, 1933 
Witl | ue of Certificates the truth. If the information in security 000,000 in the seven days ended May | 000. of dollars freed since the banking holi- . 
itn iss registrations is merely literally true, but!93 an average of almost $19,000,000 a day. | 2. That the Government guarantee the Gay. Summarizing this work in a speceh om, 

misleading under the circumstances of| This is the record disclosed by Treas- , bonds of the FDIC both as to principal ge the tae Bankers A ro seco, 

intere as war last Week, Comptroller of the Currency 

Ready to buy 1,300,000,000 ounces of negotiations before he sent his message to|the particular case, sale ct the issue will | Ury Department reports. Out of the total 4nd interest just as it has guaranteed “ np cghes tii Te 


Congress. The Treasury’s $2,000,000.000 
stabilization fund had started to buy 


silver, Uncle Sam is wondering if any, 
other nation would like to join his move 


rehabilitate silver values. silver, and the Department of State had , . iv Patagonia - on pera “The day following the termination of 4 Ele sy 4b9r°r* 
the silver program which President started negotiating with foreign | The total spent by the Emergency year’s banking holiday—March 16, 
Roosevelt launched last week has two! As the bill started through Coneress,| 50.4 Corporation as Committee .or First | SOUPS during the week was $99,000,000.| 94 “mat banks not members of the Fed- | 1933—there were 1,417 national banks in e 
phases, domestic and international. The | scheduled for debate after the tariff bill, Mortgage 5 pér cent Sinking Fund Gola | Compared with this total the regular De-'! ,..) reserve system may continue on tacit the United Siatcs which were not al- RYING to 
domestic phase calls for the gradual pur- there was one incipient disagreement be- Bonds of Tudor Corporation of New York ‘partments and offices of the Government bers of the FDIC after Suly i inst cad ot lowed to reopen for one reason or an- work out a financial plan by 
chase by the Treasury of about 1,300,000,- tween silver inflationists and the sponsors City spent only $31,000,000 in the seven days. | being forced to join the reserve system her. In these institutions there was : : 
000 ounces of silver and the tssuance ofj|of the measure. It concerned the method : Thee The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- | or leave the FDIC. as rovided in oxi + ticd up $2,207.964.000 in deposits. yourself takes a lot of time, 
silver certificates. The international|of issuing silver certificates against the| The Commission found that ro ‘tion | ration alone spent more money during ing law Pvt werinites pes “By the first of the current month. 87 oe , pod ith 
phase will require an effort to reach a | new Silver. numerous deficiencies in ye Pm yo On the week than all the routine offices put Ast Meine. Kiasitutes pee cont of these banks were reopened. etiort ana worry — W ith no 
world agreement on silver as a monetary! The bill provides that the amount of | Statement resulting from either untrue | together. 


metal. currency shall not be “less than” the cost 
The result of the first phase is to be of the silver, whereas the inflationists 

a broadening oi the metallic currency base | want the currency issued on the basis of 

which, hereafter, is to be formed 75 per/the silver’s monetary value, 

cent of gold and 25 per cent of silver. The’ Silver at present costs less than 50 cents 

result of the international phase may be an ounce, but it has a monetary valuc 

world bimetallism or some other universal|in the United States, set by law, of $1.29 


/expenditures three-fourths was spent 


the alphabetical groups set up to battl 
In an order handed down, May 25, the! the Pp t© battle 


statements or failures to state facts re-| 


quired to be stated.” Largest spenders among the emergency 


units, beside the Relief 
were the Public Works Administration, 
which paid out $26.000.000 in the week, 


Rapid Development | 
Of Utility Systems 


Administration, 


home and farm mortgage bonds. 
3. That the FDIC’s insurance on de- 


‘posits in open banks be increased from 


While the House was launching a new 
feature of banking policy, the Federal 
banking authorities were sccking to clean 


up the last of the derbis left over from 


and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion, which paid out $25,000,000. The Re-| banks still without licenses to operate. 


the 1933 banking moratorium. 


On May 1, there were 185 national 


J. F. T. O’Connor said: 
87 Per Cent Opencd 


Morcover. 85 
unlicensed 
proved 


the remainine 
received 


plans from 


per cent of 
insti{utions had 
reorganization 


ap- 
the 


DIVININD NOTICE 


i| Life’s too short 


assurance of success. 

You ean eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 


combination of gold and silver as money.'!an ounce. Thus, if the Treasury boughi 


President's Pro ‘its 1,300,000,000 ounces of silver at 50 

Although he discussed both phases ofj|cents an ounce, the silver would cost only 
his program in a message to Congress | $650,000,000. But this same silver wouid 
on May 22, President Roosevelt confined | have a monetary value under Federal laws 


the silver bill which he recommended to | of $1.29 an ounce, or $1,677,000,000. built up his Cities Service properties to T ‘_ | v 
Congress to the domestic phase, awaiting | Curb on Inflation a consolidated value of more than a billion 
further developments in the international| The Treasury explains that it intends] |” Wwe. 
field. The Pittman bill, outlining a pro-(|to limit the issuance of silver certificates siae | SUCH as the NRA and AAA, the Tennessee | penses. It, therefore, had a surplus of} Ge) Per share om Cte outstinding tt tnee* 
Step by step. the development of Cities| Valley, the Conservation Corps, and that muc! its “reoular” leet D 
gram for domestic rehabilitation of silver, to the cost of the silver, or, in other woras. satin ie d at heari held during : , , Sam 1 On its “regular” budget for been declared, payaole July 2, 1934, to | Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
set forth five steps for the Government! $650,000,000, The inflationists would lixe the week. It had a deticit of $90,000,000 | 


to take: ito see the whole $1,677,000.000 worth of 

1. Declaraiion of a national policy re- certificates issued. 
quiring that the country’s metallic mone- Explaining why the issuance of this 
tary reserves shall be hereafter 75 per’ new money will not be inflationary, the 
cent of gold and 25 per cent of silver. | Sreasury points out that the business ac- 

2. Acquisition and retention by the (tivity of the country can absorb only so 
Treasury of sufficient silver (estimated at | much money at any viven time. If tne 
1,314,117,000 ounces) to set up the 25 per, Treasury prints additional money and 
cent silver reserve: paper silver certifi- forces it into circulation, other types ot 
cates may be issued against the silver. ‘money will be forced out of circulation. 

3. Purchase by the Treasury of silver Only two factors could increase the 
stock now held in this country at a price'“usable”’ stock of money, hoarding or 
of 50 cents an ounce. ‘heavily increased business. 

4. Imposition of a 50 per cent tax on: A second point of difference was that, 
all profits which silver holders make by; according to Senator Thomas (Dem.), oi 
selling their metal to the Government at Oklahoma, the bill does not “make silver 
50 cents an ounce. -money.” 

5. Nationalization of all silver at any What Senator Thomas was pointing 
time the President deems it necessary. out was that silver is given a place as a 

Policies Are Old reserve behind money but it is not made 

Both the domestic policy of purchasing ,a standard of value. The Gold Reserve 
silver and the international policy of try-' Act of 1934 still provides that *he dollar 
ing to set up a world gold-silver relation- | of 155/21 grains of gold is the standard 
ship are time-honored American monetary of value or that, in other words, the 
plans. For 15 years between 1878 and United States is on a gold standard. 

1893 the Treasury bought silver which! Senator Thomas wants the silver dollar 
went to broaden the monetary base, just; declared equal to the gold dollar as «a 
as it now proposes to do. In 1858, 1881,'standard of value as well as a unit of 
1892, 1897, and 1933 the United States! monetary reserves. To make such a move 
sought to bring about a world silver agree- would be to establish a bimetallic stand- 
ment. ard. 

President Roosevelt had launched both that he opposes bimetallism unless it can 

the buying of silver and the international be international, 


TERMS OF THE SILVER BILL 
AS EXPLAINED BY SPONSOR 


.»hen he introduced the administration 


he got 25 per cent of the reserves, and we 
silver bill in the Senate, Senator Pittman | yielded on the point that he should not 
(Dem), of Nevada, sponsor of the meas-'hbe required to purchase 50,000,000 ounces 
Sure, explained it and the President's a month, or any other particular amount. 
message. He pointed out the reasons for | We yielded and allowed him his discretion 
the bill, its provisions, and the method | in good faith to buy silver at such times 
of compromising with the Treasury and upon such terms and conditions as 
whereby the bill took shape. Senator he might consider in the interest of the 
Pittman said: Government of the United States, but that 
“In this message what do we find? We = he should in good faith ultimately acquir2 
find that the principle underlying the | sufficient silver to equal 25 per cent of 
request in the message is the readjustment our reserves. 
of our maladjusted currency in this coun- : 
try. It is true that the message calls | Use of Metal 
attention to the fact that for a further, “The bill right at the start makes this 
advance in the remonetization of silver | declaration: 
and its stabilization throughout the world 
at some fixed price, such as that of $1.29,| Of the United States that the proportion 
as it is in our country, or at 16 to 1, the | of silver to gold in the monetary stocks of 
President believes international 
would be required. I may say that I do: With the ultimate objective of having and 
not agree with that conclusion. Never- | Maintaining one fourth of the monetary 
theless, every one is entitled to his own | value of such stocks in silver.’ 
opinion on the subject. _ “That is the heart of the bill. That 
“Having in view the fundamental prin- is the chief purpose of the bill. That is 
ciple of the readjustment of our currency, carried out by the methods I have indi- 
finding that it was necessary, finding that cated. 
we would bring the currency back nearly 
to normal, there could be no uneasiness | 
with regard to those who fear inflation... © 
“I think I should say in all frankness 
that the group of Senators who partici- 
pated equally in all of these conferences 


Other Permissive Features 
“There are other permissive features of 


Which authorizes the President of the 
United States to nationalize silver. In 


Interesting in the rapid growth of pub- 
lic utilities in the last two decades has 
been the story of how Henry L. Doherty 


lief Administration, which led the list, | Locked up in them was $161.244.900 in 
spent $35,000,000, $4,900,000 more than the deposits. Of the 185 banks. 156 had re- 
whole routine Government. organization plans approved by the Comp- 

These three agencies, the PWA, RFC: troller of the Currency which may allow | 
and FERA, spent $86.000.000 out of the them to reopen soon. 
total $99,000,000 disbursed by all emer- In addition to the 185 banks awaitine 


NION DE ork to solve your financial 


The President's message indicates | 


“*It is hereby declared to be the policy , 


action | the United States should be increased, | 


this bill. There is a provision in the bill | 


the past week by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


A. E. Lundvall, economist examiner of 


The Government collected $40,000,000 in 
revenues during the week. $9,000,000 more 


on all operations, routine and emergency, 
however, 


ANDY CARBON 
CORPORATION 


close of 
business June 1, 19°34. 
ROBERT W. FE, Treasurer 


U.S.N. 34 


problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


oF Boston, 


the Commision told how Mr. Doherty } 
started with a partnership in 1910 and 
built up his system; how with 4 per cent 
of the outstanding shares of stock he now 
controls more than 29 per cent of the 
voting power; how the book value of the 
property allegedly was written up some 
$246.000,000, although duplication of items 
admittedly raised the figure to this total; 
how in 1931 the 34,000,000 shares of stock 
ottstanding were held by more than than 
500,000 stockholders; how the top com- 
pany, Cities Service Company, has 20 
personnel or staff of its own except di- 
rectors and officers but is controlled by 
‘Henry L. Doherty & Company, its fiscal 
agents. 

In reply, Robert Burns, counsel to Cities 
Service, pointed out that the so-called 
write-ups are pyramided and duplicated 
and that really there is no net write-up 
in consolidated investment in the com- 
pany’s published statements but on the 
contrary a write-down of many millions 
of dollars. 

He said that the system is simplifying 
‘its corporate structure which had become 
complicated by natural growth and con- 
'flicting State laws, franchise require- 
ments and lezal considerations not within 
control of the company. 3 
| Work performed by the fiscal agents is | 
‘rendered at cost. he added. and accounts! . 
are audited independently. Further, he 
said, the company has paid every debt it 
ever incurred regardless of business con~- 
ditions at the time of maturity. 

At another hearing. the Commission 
|heard of the financial growth of Stone & 
| Webster, Inc., a group with 43 active com- 
‘panies in addition to outside companies ° 
which it manages. Among financial items 
studied was an inter-company profit of 
$954,762.16 allegedly made by transferring 
‘assets valued at $114,480 less than the 
figure at which they were transferred. 

Commission Examiner Clarence G. Far- 
well testified at a third hearing that the 
Mohawk Hudson Power Corp., holding 
company for Niagara Hudson Power Corp.., 
paid some $32,000,000 more than book 
value for stock in operating companies 
which it acquired between 1925 and 1931. 


| one is deprived of silver bullion without 
due process of law. 

“There is still another provision in this 
bill which has to do with a tax. That tax 
feature provides that any silver sold after 
this bill goes into force and effect shall 
‘carry stamps which measure one haif 
'o1 the profit between what the seller paid 
for it and what he got for it. That tax, 
is effective on sales made after the bill 
passes and becomes law. 


| Tax on Profits 

| “However, the framers of the bill de- 
Sired to take care of sales that might 
be made while this bill was being dis- 


Engineering facts prove it. 
perience in building nearly ten 
million cars confirms it. And the 
record of over 3,000,000 Chevrolet 
Six owners removes any shadow of 
doubt about it: The only way to 


Ex- 


with the President were successful, I may 
Say. in convincing him that there were 
certain fundamental principles which 
must be embodied in the legislation or the 


‘regard to gold: 


other words, it permits him to do with 
regard to silver what he has done with 
that is, he may com- 
mandeer the silver in this country by pay- 


cussed and enacted, so they said that. 
from the 15th day of May of this year 
,any sales which were made should not 
icarry with them the use of stamps, be- 


get real economy in a low-priced 
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car is to insist on SIX cylinders 
and OVERHEAD valves. 


SIX cylinders—no more! —because 
extra cylinders mean extra cost for 
gas, oil, upkeep and parts. OVER- 
HEAD valves—nothing else!—for 
the same good reason that air- 
planes use them. And speedboats. 
And racing cars. They get the 
MOST power out of the LEAST 
gas. That’s why overhead valves 
are the choice of leaders—and 


legislation would not only be futile but. 


ing for it its value. There is a detailed cause the sales would probably be made 
would be damaging to the very cause of 


method of arriving at that. It is very’ before this bill was passed, but those sales 
the remonetization of silver. carefully worked out, as was done with should be subject to an excess-profits tax 
No Mandatory Features regard to gold, so as to come within the , of 50 per cent on the profits made on the 
“In the very nature of things, when the Constitution, and to make sure that no | sales and accounted for.” 
Secretary of the Treasury and his expert ; 
advisers and his attorneys started to draft 
@ measure, they desired that there be no, 
mandatory features whatever in the meas-. 
ure. I can understand their feeling. They 
know little about silver. They suspect 
much with regard to silver. They are mis- ' 
advised by distinguished and learned pro- , 
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Proposed Security Issues 


[Continued from Page 16) 


object is to enable the pt rit to enter been brought in the Supreme Court of On- 
into management or profit-sharing, or pool-' tario by Toronto General Trusts Corporation 
Silv ing contracts as trustee for the holders of the above bonds 
ature of things, until they have’ owners * * * The company has two- pools to enforce the trusts of the indenture secur- 
25 per cent of the mteallic reserves in * * * The association desires pulnority ing the bonds. ‘The court has appointed a 
ily , sir hat : to add 200.000 acres to the existing pools receiver and manager. Members of the com- 
oo, they desire that the provision in. ana to renegotiate old contracts, to the. mittee are: Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen. Sir 
regard to the purchasing of silver he’ amount of 50,000 acres.” The 250,000 acres Henry Drayton, and R. V. LeSueur, all of 
purely permissive, that it be provided that are valued at $750,000. according to the see Toronto. 
thew migh istration statement. Allen M. James of PROTECTIVE COMMITTE 
ey might take the action if they saw fit. cago is president of the enterprise; ‘Camp- OF anew canneer nee SOLDERS 
They have that permissive power now, | - Fi 
\ ‘; bell Osborn of Tulsa. Okla., general man TION First Lien and Collateral Trust 6 per 
under existing law. There were none of | ager, and Milton Scheib. Chicago, treasurer. cent Serial Gold Bonds, 813 Union Doiseine 
this group favorable to that permissive, BILL-O-TYPE CORPORATION, St. Louis, a New Orleans, calling for deposit of the above 
principle. We insisted that if the princi- 
ple were correct—that is, that we should} 


or conveyances with land-, 


80 HORSEPOWER— 
80 MILES PER HOUR 


' Missouri corporation organized November 8, bonds of a face valtte of $174.000 now out- 


1933, to manufacture and deal in adding standing of an original issue of $250,000. This 


machines, billing machines and other ma- religious organization is in Atlanta. The cham ions. 
maintain at least 25 per cent of our chines, issuing 50.000 shares of preference bonds issue was to raise funds for a new P 
metallic reserves in silver—and if the’ stock of $5 par value and 100,000 shares of plant and equipment. nn ae . 


common stock of $1 par value at an aggre- 
gate amount not to exceed $350,000. Esti- 
mated proceeds of, $280,000 are to be used 


President favored that, and if he intended 
to carry it out in the spirit in which it. 
was intended, then there was nothing im-| for organization piitposes and working cap- 


j i -,; ital. Units are to be sold by investment 
the ordinary terms dealers and salesmen who will receive 20. 
use in bills, In saying that we not only |» per cent commission. Among officers are: 


authorized but we authorized and directed, |.°. Erwin von Gemmingen. president, and Ferd 
the Secretary of the Treasury to »ur-. J. Tillman, secretary, both of St. Louis. 

se silver BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 
the of Stockton Medico-Dental Building 6', per 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CO., INC., Portland, 
Oreg.. an Oregon Corporation organized Nov. 
28, 1933, to deal in first mortgages; first trust 
deeds and other securities, proposing to is- 
sue $270,000 preferred and common stock, 
the proceeds to be used for corporation pur- 
poses. Among Office:s are: Albert Bernhert, 
Willamette, Oreg., president, and C. C. Mc- 
Farland, Portland, secretary. 

POUNDMAKER GOLD MINES, LTD., Ottawa, 
a Canadian corporation exploring, developing, 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and 
easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value. 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


nareuer cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 1110 ™/ning and refining gold and other mineral- 
“There had to be limitations, of course. Crocker Building. San Francisco, calling, ¢4ling ores, and proposing to issue 500,000 
The first limitation was that when the [°F deposit of the above named _ bonds shares of no par value common stock total- 


amounting to $351,000 now outstanding of 
an original issue of $400,000. 

CONTRACT & INVESTMENT CO., 309 West 
Fort Street, Detroit, a Michigan corporation 


ing $500,000. From the sale of 1,500,000 shares 
at 20 cents a share to the underwriters. 
Burry Securities, Ltd., Ottawa, the company 
expect to receive $300,000 which will be used 
organized April 13, 1934, and proposing, un- | Strong & Co. Inc. 40 Exchange’ Place hewt 
der a reorganization plan, to issue $250,000, yor, “4, expected to purchase 750,000 shares 
worth of $10 par value common stock in ex-; — ¢rom Burry Securities at 33 cents a share 
change for stock of the predecessor com-— and to offer 500.000 shares to the United 
pany, The Title and Trust Co. The company! states public at $1 a share. Among officers 
mente and more especially the sale on land Ont... president, and J. Parker Kerby, Port 
contracts Of dwelling houses in and about washington. N. Y.. secretary-treasurer. 


monetary value of silver went over $1.29 
an ounce, which is the measure at which | 
the silver certificates are circulated, and) 
all silver dollars are circulated, then it | 
went above the parity price, and it would ' 
probably pay to melt up our coin and sell 
it as bullion. | 
Limit on Purchases 

“There was another limitation, that 

when the Secretary of the Treasury had | 


and youll | 


acquired a sufficient amount of silver COMMITTEE | corporati oO ed J 18, fj d TROLLED BRAKES ST EERING SHER 
ration organiz an. 1934, to sat e Ww t an 
25 our meta ic | FOR FIRST MORTGAGE PER CENT. carry On @ general mining busin ha be 
amount to per t of tallic | SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS, DUE MARCH ing leaseholds and 2 


monetary reserves, then he should cease | 


1, 1951, OF CANADIAN RAIL AND HARBOUR tain mining properties 
to purchase. TERMINALS, LTD., 347 Bay Street, Toronto, ine 


firm expects to issue 3,474,700 shares at par— 
five cent 
value | 
The rail and harbour terminals 


calling ‘or deposit of the above bonds in th 
face amount of $3,500,000 (market 
$923,125). 


“There was a permissive feature, and it 
was as to that that this grovp finally com- | 


each or an aggregate of $173,735, 
the estimated net proceeds of $112,927.75 to 
be used for 


other low-priced car 


promised with the President. The Presi-| operate a genera! warehousing and cold stor-| company expects. its stock 
h age business in Toronto. The United States’ share. A “Wh 
dent yielded with regard to the mandatory agent is United States Corporation Co. ple Manne officers are: Herbert L. Whip- 
provision about purchasing silver until ple. Mancos. Colo.. president, and O. C. 


Broadway, New York City. Ap action has Brunsvold, Denver, secretary-treasurer, 
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“To inform the minds of the people and to fol- 
low their will is the chief duty of those placed 
at their head.” 


gO" *)s HERE can be no doubt that the tendency now- 

T adays to generalize and reduce to an “ism” what 

is happening in the American scene has led to 
£\.»,-asg much confusion of thought. 

We have not adopted communism as the Russians prac- 
tice it nor fascism as Hitler or Mussolini respectively have 
evolved it. 

We have attempted an American solution of a compl'- 
cated social emergency growing out of the economic de- 
pression. 

To the extent that the Roosevelt Administration has 
sought to preserve certain elements of individual liberty it 
is being commended by those who are of the “right” — 
again a meaningless term in the United States because 
there are varying degiees of conservatism. 

To the extent that the Roosevelt Administration has 
endeavored to protect the social structure as a whole by 
taking away individual liberty or property rights, the 
commendation of the so-called “left” is outspokenly en- 
thusiastic but without concealment of a skepticism that 
“in the public interest” the process of whittling down in- 
dividual rights has not been adequate to bring about social 
happiness for the many. 

What a bewildering road this is for the interpreter ol 
the social contract as we know it in democracy, especially 
if the interpreter finds himself, as does President Roose- 
velt, actually possessed of wide enough executive power 
to transform the whole system of economic life! 


CAMPAIGN 
PHILOSOPHY 
IS REVIEWED 


tice is at fault. 

To get our bearings it is necessary to re-read the most 
remarkable of all Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign addresses, 
that which he delivered at the Commonwealth Club at 
San Francisco on September 23, 1932, entitled “The Phil- 
osophy of Government.” 

In that address, Mr. Roosevelt expressed lucidly the 
fundamental evolution of the American government in 
relation to financial and economic power wielded by 
groups of individuals or by individuals of wealth and busi- 
ness strength. 

With the statement that abuse of individual opportunity 
has occurred, nobody with a sense of fairness can dis- 
agree. Mr. Rooseveit reminded his hearers that such 
abuses were recognized by Theodore Roosevelt and later 
by Woodrow Wilson and that we were really due for a 
readjustment of our domestic habits in economic life when 
the world war broke out and interfered with what might 
have been an era of social reform. 

Today the depression and its severe inroads on human 
happiness has emphasized the need for new attitudes in 
government and new attitudes on the part of the indi- 


vidual. 

l d pol 
COMPROMISE proposals and, pel 
TO RECONCILE of Yet 
TWO SYSTEMS 


the temporary ‘character of any 

governmental policy which meets 
the need of the hour, nobody ought to quibble provided 
the application of such a policy is truly in the interest of 
society. 

- And even with the permanent character of a govern- 
menial policy which seeks to impose a change, born of 
emergency but tested as to its efficacy, few will find fault, 
provided government does not usurp individual opportu- 
nity. 

Indeed, persons without partisan bias or personal preju- 
dice, will in the main accept the following precept which 
Mr. Roosevelt enunciated in his Commonwealth Club 
speech: 

“We know that liberty to do anything which deprives 
others of those elemental rights is outside the protection 
of any compact, and that government in this regard is the 
maintenance of a balance within which every individual 


It is fitting, therefore, to ex- 
amine the nature of the broad 
policy that the President has 
striven to apply and to see 
whether the theory or the prac- 


may have a place if he will take it, in which every individ- 


ual may find safety if he wishes it, in which every indi- 

vidual may attain such power as his ability permits, con- 

—— with his assuming the accompanying responsi- 
ility.” 

There could hardly be any more satisfactory definition 
of the hopes and ambitions of individualism than Mr. 
Roosevelt has given us. 

The debate engendered by the New Deal, however, is 
not really on the merits of individualism but on the kind of 
individualism that society shall permit. 

We are trying to evolve through government a com- 
promise between the rights: of the individual and the 
right of the State to care for all individuals, rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, fortunate and unfortunate, well 
and disabled, old and young. 


It is not a compromise in the sense of give-and-take as 


RESPONSIBLE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


between rival interests. It is an attempt to reconcile two 
systems—the unrestrained individualism of the past, 
which became an irresponsible individualism, and the new 
State-ism which places upon government the full responsi- 


bility for regulating, if not controlling, the economic 
order. 


It naturally involves a recon- 
ciliation of the two differing 
points of view which human 


RESPONSIBLE . 
nature has always revealed—th 


willingness to be governed, the impulse to lead and excel 
and the impulse to deprive the over-ambitious arid over- 
zealous of an unfair share of worldly goods so that the 
less fortunate may have at least the necessities of life. 

But while we may agree on terms and theories, while 
we may grant the principle of a social compact in which 
the individual does not have the right to take his neigh- 
bor’s money and speculate with it, or to exploit human 
labor, we must be in a position to prove that the complete 
or partial transfer of vast powers to the State is an effect- 
ive remedy. 

This brings us to the question of faith in government, 
faith in the administrators, faith in the policies they seek 
to apply in order that the general welfare may be pro- 
moted. 

For many years there have been attacks on political 
government as an inefficient, cumbersome, and at times 
dishonest instrumentality. Governments are composed 
of human beings who have the same failings as the indi- 
viduals they seek to restrain. 

Let us grant that the day of rugged individualism, or 
irresponsible individualism as [ prefer to call it, is over. 
Let us concede that nobody except the selfish and the 
greedy and the cruel and the ruthless wish to go back to 
an era of unrestrained sin. Does this not impose upon us 
all, government included, an obligation to set up a respon- 
sible individualism? And is not responsible government 
the corner stone of faith by the individual in his govern- 
ment? 

v 


We can take for granted that 


‘GREATEST DUTY ethics and religion an e forces 
TO EDUCATE’ are not going to remain dormant. 


They sometimes become dulled in 
an age of prosperity but they are reborn in famine and 
want and depression. 

As a practical matter we know we cannot turn the 
task of developing a responsible individualism over to 
the church or the school or even the State and expect a 
transformation of human habit overnight. It is something 
that requires infinite patience and, above all, the educative 
processes of actual experience. 

What then is the temporary device that we may invoke 
to bring about a responsible individualism and a responsi- 
ble government? 

It lies in a clearer definition of purposes and in a better 
selection of personnel to carry out those purposes. 

Government cannot win the confidence of groups of all 
kinds unless its essential fairness is beyond dispute, un- 
less its personnel rid themselves of political and class 
prejudice, unless there is a more tolerant attitude toward 
minority viewpoints. Mr. Roosevelt said to the Com- 
monwealth Club: 

“Government includes the art of formulating a policy 
and using the political technique to attain so much of that 
policy as will receive general support; persuading, lead- 
ing, sacrificing, teaching always, because the greatest 
duty of a statesman is to educate.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has been the personification of that 
paragraph. His effort has been to achieve as much as 
possible of social reform as would seem to be consistent 
with the capacity of. those who are to be governed to 
absorb the education he has given. 


But here we approach the crux 


WHY PEOPLE of the problem. It is not mere 


ARE RESENTFUL stubborness nor is it mere selfish- 
OF RESTRICTION ness nor mere greed that pro- 


duces all the resistance to social 
reform. Economic life in a democracy is a many-sided and 
perplexing structure dependent for its maximum rewards 
to the masses on effective cooperation between those who 
manage or own and those who toil, between those who 
consume and those who produce, between those who re- 
strict the free movement of goods and those who are af- 
fected by those restrictions. 

Government in the past half century has been growing 
increasingly restrictive and regulatory. It is a fallacious 
premise which assumes that during the period of rugged 
or irresponsible individualism there were no intrusive or 
passive factors of government breeding in themselves an 


MEANING OF 


INDIVIDUALISM 


“Rugged Individualism Has Come to Be Classified as an Irresponsible Use of Individual 
Freedom---The Search For a Proper Definition of the Alternative Emphasizes ’ Personal 
Responsibility’ ---Mr. Roosevelt's Campaign Pledge to Protect Individualism 


abuse of individualism and making possible the trend 
toward monopolistic control of economic and financial 
units. 

We have failed to enforce laws that were on the statute 
books. Our state governments have been as neglectful >f 
their obligation to use effectively their police powers as 
the federal government has been lax in the enforcement 
of laws within its sphere. 

For example, there probably will never be a more effec- 
tively worded amendment to the federal constitution nor 
a more all-inclusive statement of governmental power 
than was written in the Eighteenth Amendment: 


Yet disrespect and open viola- 
tion of the law were widespread. 
CF COVER: ED The solution finally was the re- 
ESSENTIAL moval of excessive restriction in 

the hope that local authority 
plus a responsible individualism would foster temperance. 

What, however, was one of the principal reasons for 
violation of the Eighteenth Amendment? It was not 
simply a desire for the purchase of intoxicating liquor. I[t 
was not alone a resentment growing out of the invasion ‘of 
individual rights. It was primarily due to a lack of faith 
in the government itself, in the integrity of its personnel, 
in the impracticality of the systems of enforcement that 
were tried. Above all it was a matter of common knowl- 
edge that politics protected the bootlegger and that marv 
government officials and agents were untrue to their 
oaths. Faith, therefore, in the integrity of government is 
paramount. 

But faith in the wisdom and justice and essential fair- 
ness of those possessed of the regulatory power is even 
more important. 

Assuming that the various men in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration are thoroughly honest—and the few cases of 
corruption have concerned federal officials outside of 
Washington—can as much be said for the fairness of 
those who have been given the tasks of putting into prac- 


CONFIDENCE 


_ tice the technique of their leader, the President himself? 


If government were to consist, in the key positions, en- 
tirely of men of the Roosevelt type, we should have no 
difficulty. For those who confer with Mr. Rooseveit 
come away with'a feeling that he tries to find what is the 
fair and reasonable and practical thing to do, that he does 
not close his mind to facts and the persuasiveness of logic 
built on human experience. : 


Vv 


RECALL SYSTEM take more than ft can administer 
MAY BE NEXT. |. effectively. A growing boy is 
GREAT CHANGE "™°t taught self-reliance by being 


supervised and regulated in every 
particular. American business and industry on the other 
hand, cannot as yet regulate itself completely. The theory 
of self-regulation is faulty because it presupposes that 
competitors should police one another or that they will 
do so. Such a system leads to mutual distrust and a 
break-down of all regulation. 

We must be mindful that there is an essential differ- 
ence between government control and government regu- 
lation. The one means the surrender of management and 
the other means restraint so as to correct abuse. The two 
ought not to be confused. 

What is needed is a gradual removal of all restrictions 
which interfere with self-reliance and the development of 
a responsible individualism but the retention and even en- 
largement of all those restrictions which are designed to 
abolish irresponsible individualism. 

This formula is broad but not too oroad provided the 
interpretation in every day practice is neither arbitrary 
nor capricious. We come back then to the question of 
personnel in government. Even-handed justice is not 
easy to dispense. It is administered best as a rule by 
persons with a temperament that is not beholden to any 
preconceived political doctrine or economic prejudice. 

Flexibility in governmental policy is not dangerous if 
fair minded persons are selected to govern us. More and 
more legislative powers can then be entrusted to the 
executive departmencs. This may prove the best safe- 
guard of the public interest in the long run. If it is, then 
we must soon be considering ‘the next great change which 
such a transfer of power naturally suggests, namely a con- 
stitutional Amendment which shall provide a system of 
recall of the executive. Had we operated under such a 
system in 1930 or 1931 we might two years sooner have 
tried a new approach to the problems of the depression by 
means of a change in executive leadership. 

For a government constantly responsible to the will 
of the people is the best custodian of those rights of the 
individual which are delegated to government in the com- 
mon interest. And on the age-old theory that the gov- 
ernment which governs least also governs best, we may 
look forward hopefully to responsible individualism as 
the rallying cry of the era of national recovery. 


Government should not under- 
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